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Preface 

Course planning is an important faculty acUvlty. Faculty members must call on content 
knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, and effective decision-making skills to select among 
alterrjatJve course plans and to choose those appropriate for the subject and students taught. 
Yet. faculty members seldom spend much time reflecting on the course planning process or 
discussing the views they bring to it. 

There is no "correct" model for course planning. However, because faculty members frequently 
learn about instructional alternatives from their coUeagucs. discussing options and planning 
decisions often can Improve the way courses are planned and taught. Therefore, we have 
constructed this brief survey, the Course Plarmlng ExptoraUon. to stimulate discussion among 
groups of faculty members. 

The Course Plarmlng ExptoraUon (CPE) is based on interviews with many faculty members. A 
longer veision was used In a national survey to help NCRIPTAL researchers understand how 
faculty plan courses. Subsequently, the version in this manual was created especially for use in 
self-study by groups of faculty. The new CPE retains the essential parts of the original survey 
but is briefer and more "user friendly." Tills User's Manual suggests ways that coUege 
administrators, groups of faculty, and researchers may use the CPE. 
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SECTION I. ABOUT THE COURSE PLANNING EXPLORATION 



1 . Introduction and Bockground 

DurliiiS the 1980s many college administrators and faculty members directed their attention to 
strategies for Improving teaching and learning. Faculty members were urged In several 
national reports to increase currlcular coherence, set high expectations for students, and foster 
active student Involvatient. Response to such exhortations requires that faculty members 
plan carefully as they select content to include in their courses, establish standards for 
students to achieve, and choose instrucUonal activities to help students attain these standards. 

Developing a course plan that optimizes each aspect of instruction is a challenging faculty 
activity requiring expertise and informed decision-making. Although they strive to plan and 
teach courses in ways that help students learn effectively, faculty members seldom have 
received specific training for these tasks. The individual initiative of insuv :tors and the 
support provided by small groups cf faculty colleagues are the typk:al routes to improving 
course planning, and thus, student learning. 

Faculty groups who wish to leam more about course plarmlng. however. w^U find few materials 
relevant to college teaching. Research on college teaching, by focusing almost entirely on how 
faculty behave in the classroom and how students perceive and evaluate that behavior, has 
provided little guidance to assist fa culty in improving their course plans. Our studies of course 
planning have helped to narrow this knowledge gap by identifying assumptions and influences 
that college faculty actually consider important. These patterns of practice have helped us to 
suggest ways that college teachers can improve their planning. 

Through a series of studies, we have learned that the process of course plarmlng invohres three 
major aspects: (1) the faculty member's attitudes toward plarmlng. (2) the process of creating 
the plan, and (3) the activities of recording and executing the plan. Since only the recorded 
plan and its execution can be observed directly, the first two aspects of planning can be 
understood only if fiaculty members describe them. In our interviews and seminars with 
college teachers, we found that talking about course planning heightened faculty awareness of 
their assumptions, their decision-making processes, and alternatives they had overlooked. To 
facilitate this type of critical self-evaluation, we altered the design of our protocols to create a 
self-study device, the CPE. By using the CPE to foster discussion, faculty address aspects of 
curriculum development and student learning that often are new to them. These new ideas 
challenge instructors to examine their beliefs and provide support for experimentation with 
new course plans. 

Course planning discussions among college teachers have benefits beyond increasing 
instructors' awareness of their own assumptions. Recent advances in cognitive psychology 
indicate that students leam better if teachers clearly communicate course objectives and 
discipline structure to them. A coherent learning plan, then, helps students to mtegrate new 
knowledge with old. This emphasis on how learning occurs as well as what is learned i-equires 
faculty members to artteulate their thoughts about how they achieve these goals in their 
courses. In doing so. they help students better understand course objectives and activities. 

In developing the CPE, we drew on the work of other curriculum specialists and educational 
psychotogists to construct a tentative model for course plarmlng. Guided by this initial model 
(Stark and Lowther. 1986). we interviewed 89 faculty members teaching introductory college 
courses in eight disciplines and a few students of each faculty participant. We then revised the 
course planning model, drawing on what we heard, and constructed a survey of course plarmlng 
to systematically test the model (Stark. Lowther, Ryan. Bomotti, Genthon. Haven, and 
Martens. 1988). 
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We answered three questions In our naUonaJUy repreaentattve survey of faculty teaching 
Introductoiy courses in universities and colleges emphasizing teaching: 

• What Influences faculty members as they plan courses? 

• How strong are the various influences? 

• E>o course planning influences and processes dlHer for faculty members teaching various 
subjects and in dlflerent types of coU^es? 

Based on the survey answers to these questions, we refined the course plarmlng model once 
more, enhancing Its value as a guide for faculty discussions of course plarmlng. In the next 
section we describe this model briefly as a heuristic for those who wish to use the CPE. 

2. The Contextual RIters Model of Course Planr>ing 

The "Contextual Filters Model" of course plarmlng we developed from our progressively reflned 
studies is shown in Figure 1. It provides a basic framework relating important elements m 
course plarmlng. The model illustrates our flndlng that the "content influences." including the 
related Issues of faculty background (the ovals labeled 1-4 m the content area), perceptions of 
the discipline as a fleld (ovals 5-7). and educational behefs (ovals A-F) are temporally the first, 
and certainly the strongest, influences on course plarmlng (Stark. Lowther. Bentley. I^yan. 
Martens. GoitborL Wren, and Shaw. 1990). 

To varying degrees, contextual factors, such as collie goals, student characteristics, external 
influences, anc' available advice and services (labeled CI to C8 m the model), influence course 
plarmlng too. b\it they are perceived by faculty members as less influential than disclpUne and 
educational beliefs. Based on these observations, we envision the contextual influences as a 
series of filters that screen, and modify to different degrees, the instructor's dlsciplme 
orientation and related educational beliefs. 

Finally, the interaction of the two sets of varlables-that Is. content as modified by context- 
influences the decisions Instructors make in plarmlng courses. Wlthm this set of course 
decisions (labeled DI to D4), we Include establishing course objectives, selecting and arranging 
the subject matte**, and choosing learning activities. No single pattern or sequence of decision 
steps char&vlerizes the plarmlng of all college instructors. However, in Figures 1 and 2. the 
darker arrows represent sequences of steps in plarmlng that seem to be more typical than those 
represented by the lighter arrows. ^ 



The Contextual FUten model was gradually oonstructed by examining successive Itcratlona of Interview and survey 
data. This proceas produced some discontinuities between the emerging model and the survey Instrument Thus, In a 
previous report of survey results (Stark. Lowther. Bentiey. Ryaiu Martens. Centhon. Wren, and Shaw. 1990). we could 
not link every element In the model dlrectlly to a single section of the survey. As we prepared this new version of the 
CPE for program self-slady, we Mljusted both the model Sfxl the CPE to make the linkages dghter. Thus. Figure 1 , a 
version of the Conteictual Filters Model that Incorporates these adjustments. Is more accurate than the model 
presented In our 1990 report, Pianntng Mtroductory College Courses: Ivjlueneea on Faeuity. 

In one m^r change, under Faculty Background and Characteristics, the model now distinguishes the pereetvcd 
influence of knowledge gained from teaching experience from that derived through formal pedagogical training. In a 
second substantial chai^, the revised CPE Incorporates direct responses to seven purposes of education. Finally, we 
have ampUfled the Course Dedsfon portion of the model In several ways. We have noted In more detail the possible 
ways of sequencing a course. Two factor-based liwllces that describe the rationale for selecting content are placed 
within the course dedsfon part of the model We also devcfoped brief new scctfons of the CPE to provide a better basis 
for discussing other types of course declsfons. such as establishing course objectives, aiv' electing leamlr^[ materials. 
In Figure 2 we show an en^ianccd diagram of the Course Decisfon part of the model that portrays these new aspects. As 
will be noted later, we have rx> survey data yet from which to create Indices for these newly expaitded sectfons. 
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Figure 1. Baatc framework of the contextual Alters model of course planning. 
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As portiayed in Figures 1 and 2. the Contextual FUtem Model is a general frameworic that 
ideiiunes the possible influences on course plannlx* for mrmy ^^^"^j^^^^ 
resulting cou«ed«lslons made by instructora. To focus It on a specJQc •cad«nic fkld. one 
must learn how important each influence typically is to facuijr members to t*»f ^ 
what type, of declsE^ey usually make. <X course, not aU faculty member 
academk: Oekl report exactly the same influence pattenjji. but our 
strong sttnUarlty. Based on the suivey data we coUected. we 

-pattmis" of course planning influences for selected disciplines by shading the boxes and ovals 
in the content and context parts of the diagram (see Stark et. aL 1990). 

After presenting the flrst survey study on course planning in 1988. »«cludlng these UlustraUve 
patteSJ^r^ected disdpUnS. we received many r«iuests for local use of t^^V^^^- 
We believe that the process of faculty group discussion (and debate) ^ , 

decisions comprtse their own patterns of course planning is the a most efl-ecUve pracUcal use of 
the CPE. Thus, we developed the self-study version that is described to this manual. 

3. Uses Of the Course Planning Exploration for Program Self-Study 

Use of the CPE can be initiated and led by any of the foUowtng types of edutators: pro^ or 
department faculty, college administrators, or basic researehers. Each of th«e educators wlU 
use the CPE to different ways to help coUeagues improve course planning. Whatever tne 
impetus for using the CPE. we strongly suggest that the tovohred faculty J^f,™ '° „^ 
discuss iU goals to using tt. Sending the CPE to faculty as a survey instrument without advance 
dlscusston or clear plans for subsequent discussion may result to poor response and 
misunderstandings. Often a will be most productive for faculty to bring their receritly 
completed surveys to a discussion meeting, or to complete a section at a time while to the 
meeting, then moving promptly to the discussion. 

In our experience, using the CPE with faculty members to similar d*«^»Pl*"!» E^^r^"}' J" 
patterns of discussion very diflcrent from those that occur when using the CPE with faculty 
members from disparate flelds. In the flrst pattern, faculty members from simflar dtecglincs 
can likely igree on an influence proflle that seems to incorporate their thtoklng. Such faculty 
members, typically withto a department or program unit, can usually work together to 
improve specific planning decisions. Another pattern of discussion tovohres faculty members 
with conflicting vlewpotots. who cannot agree on the purposes of educaUon or on most aspects 
of -lanning Discussions with such heterogeneous groups (for example, those attempting to 
V k together on a curriculum committee or an toterdisclpUnary program) can widen course 

annlng alternatives substantially. Depending on how tactfully the discussions are handled, 
they can either Increase understanding or promote confrontation. 

T&ble 1 below suggests several types of groups that might use the CPE. based on Icadcrehip and 
group composition. 
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Table 1 



Uses of the CPE SugoestM by Type of Leadership and Composition of Faculty Discussion Gnjup. 



Composition of Faculty Discussion Group 



Leadership 



Common or Similar Disdplne 



Different Disciplines 



Department or dh/ision chair 


Department or program faculty 


Division faculty 


Academic administrator 


Department or program faculty 


Entire college faculty 


Committee chair 


Department committee 


Coilege-wide oommitteo 


Institutional researcher 


Selected departments 


Entire college 


Educational researcher 


Any group 


Comparable groups 
in several colleges 



In this section we will illustrate some uses of the CPE that can be initiated by each type of 
leader with faculty groups from both single and muluple departments. Additional suggesUons 
for guiding discussion when using the CPE with heterogeneous and homogeneous faculty 
groups are included in Section II of this manual. SecUon III provides more detail about 
potential use of the CPE by researchers. 



Ums by Faculty Gi,^oiips or Committees 

Single Department Use 

At the department or program level, the CPE can be used by a few coUeagues. It encourages 
instructors to exploit their course planning processes and discuss them with others. In these 
discussions, since faculty members belong to the same department, they probably wiU share 
many educaUonal assumpUons and goals covered In the Course Planning Exploration. Thus, 
the survey can be used to promote consensus and reinforce curricular intentions, or to revise 
them. The CPE is not designed to Indoctrinate parUdpants in "the right way to plan" or to 
guide them toward predetermined conclusions. Instead. Its use should lead to reilecUon. 
sharing, and coUeglal comparisons aimed at professional growth. A basic assumption Is that 
instructors, when presented with thought-provoking situaUons. wlU benellt from them. 

The CPE can be useful to a department In several speclftc ways. For example: 

• several faculty members who teach different sections of a single cours'^ may wish to use the 
CPE to ensure consistency by discussing the assumptions each brings to that course Or they 
may wish to ensure diversity so that students who enroU may encounter vartcd perspecUvcs 
and teaching plans within each section, or choose a particular section conizruent with their 
goals and Interests. 



• members of a department planning a new course may wish to use the CPE to clarify the 
assumptions that Influence the planning of that course. 
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• a department may wish to Identify which campus offices Us members call upon (or do not 
call upon) for assistance with course planning and to Initiate constructive dialog with those 
ofnces 

• a department may hope to foster a discussion of how certain course designs may help 
students learn more effectively. 

Midtiple Department Use 

When invohdng more than one department, and hence potentially diverse points of view on 
course planning, groups may wish to use the CPE in ways such as: 

• a department may use the CPE to explore course planning assumptions that ensure effective 
cooperation with another department in designing an interdisciplinary course or a college- 
wide "serYlce" course. 

• a curriculum committee that draws representatives from different fields might complete 
and discuss the CPE early in their work year. The discussion probably will not resolve 
differing viewpoints, but can help members understand and respect the bases for their different 
perspectives. 

• a general education committee might use the CPE to share perspectives as they decide what 
courses, or sets of courses, should be required of all students. 



Uses by Academic Administrators 

When the CPE is used by administrators as a survey, they can provide a fonmi to discuss the 
results, or, based on the data, move directly to generate recommendations about how to 
Improve course planning. As is true for faculty groups using the CPE wUhin programs, 
however, we believe that good faculty cooperation across programs will hinge on advance 
consideration of the purposes of the survey and the ways in which the findings will be used. If 
such consideration is not feasible, administrators should send a carefully worded letter 
describing the purpose of using the CPE. and providing a timetable for discussing the results. 

Below are some specific examples of administrative uses: 

• a dean or instructional development leader may wish to plan a workshop on a few aspects 
of course planning to help faculty better understand factors that influence theii^ planning, or to 
provide them with informaUon about available assistance on campus. The CPE could help to 
klentify which aspects of the CPE would be most productive for workshop discussions, or to 
form currlcular task forces based on similar or balanced views of educational purpose and 
course plaiming. 

• a faculty member who supervises graduate teaching assistants might use the CPE with TAs 
as a springboard for a discussion of course planning. A department chairperson might hold a 
similar discussion for part-time or new faculty who have little teaching experience. 

• acadenuc administrators might use the CPE as a survey to assess the strength of local 
Influences on course plarmlng. For example, how frequently do faculty consult college-wide 
service offkes? Is the college mission clear enough so that faculty feel they can Incorporate It 
In their specific courses? Do some faculty feel frustrated by constraints or lack of autonomy in 
course plaiming Results of such a survey can be used to strengthen services that enhance 
faculty efforts and reduce barriers that hinder them. 
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• administrators may wish to examine whether the course planning assumptions al faculty 
groups change after faculty development experiences are provided. For such longitudinal 
studies it is necesaaiy to administer the CP£ at two points in time, and it may be desirable for 
faculty members to complete it anoi^rmously by supplying n personal ID number they use on 
both surveys. Because of the many influences on faculty attitude or behavlur changes, 
administrators should be cautious in attributing changes to any specific development program 
or faculty service. 



XJtm ty WcscMchtti 

In addiUon to Its several self-study uses, the CPE can be used by researchers interested in 
understanding how faculty in vailed classes or programs plan courses. This type of research 
can be done at a college-wide level or multi-institutional level by those familiar with social 
science research tectmlques. The data collected allow explorations of relationships among 
variables that may influence faculty teaching. For example, one might ask whether faculty 
members who view their discipline as ii set of skills make different course decisions than those 
who view their field as a set of concepts students should learn. Or, the question of interest 
might t>e whether faculty with advanced degrees In their flekis plan introductoiy courses in the 
same way they plan advanced courses. To supplement these examples and the researcher's own 
Interests, several uiuesolved research questions about course plaimlng that can be answered 
wholly or partly by using the CPE are included in our technical report Pianning Introductory 
CoUege Courses: Influences on Faculty [1990], 

Even when researchers gather faculty responses to explore theoretical relationships such as 
those mentioned above, we believe they should supply a summary of results to respondents. 
Ideally, the results shoukl be used to promote professional growth through discussion. Also, 
when doing such studies, researchers shoukl not imply that there is a single best way to plan 
courses or allow the CPE results to be used to evaluate faculty members. 
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SECTION II. USING THE COURSE PLANNING EXPLORATION 

1. Overview 

In the previous section, we have described possible uses of the Course PUumlng Exploration in 
colkges. Tills secUon of the manual describes each part of the CPE. links it to the Contextual 
Filters Model of Course Planning, suggests ways of tallying faculty responses to promote 
meaningful discussion, and. based on our experience, provides suggestions for topics faculty 
groups may wish to discuss. 

2. Parts of the Course Planning Exploration 

The CPE is divided into eleven parts. Three of these pa rts serve pnmailly to gather identifying 
Infonnation. Of these. Parts I and □ Identify the courses and programs under consideration, 
and Part XI can be used, if appropriate, to gather personal data about respondents. The 
remaining parts (Parts in through X) are keyed to the elements of the Contextual Filters Model 
shown previously tn Figures 1 and 2. The relation between each CPE section and the 
corresponding element of the model Is described briefly in Table 2 below. 

Faculty groups may discuss the parts of the CPE at a single meeting or in several meetings but 
we suggest that the discussion follow the general framework provided by the Contextual FUters 
Model. For example, the conterU sections of the CPE (Parts m. IV. and some of V) should be 
discussed first because they identify the most basic asriumptlons and plarming influences. The 
conti-^ sections (Parts VI and some of V) may be discussed next, and finally the course decision 
sections (Parts VH. vm. DC and X). This sequence is partlculaily helpful because it encourages 
faculty members to consider whether their course planning decisions seem consistent with 
their own self-reported assumptions and purposes. Each part will be reviewed in greater detail 
In 4.0. Reporting and Discussing CPE Results. 

Smce the CPE focuses on faculty self-reports of influences they experience in their course 
planning, some users may want to relate issues not already included in the CPE to their course 
planning decisions. If so, it Is appropriate to add items to the CPE to assess these views. 
Several of the Items on the CPE were added as a result of suggestions from specific groups. For 
example, while many faculty do not rate their own religious or polltlcaii beliefs as importaiit in 
course planning, instructors in colleges with religious missions may wish to add even more 
items about educational purposes that mclude these goals in course plans. Although the CPE is 
already quite comprehensive, discussion can be enhanced by adding such unique local factors. 
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Table 2 

Correspondence of CPE Sections to Elements ot the Contextual Filters Model 



Section of CPE 



Elements of Contextual RIters Model 



IDENTIFIERS: 
Parti. Your Course 
Part II. Your Program 
Part XI. Personal and Professional Data 

CONTENT AND BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS: 

Part III. Your Belefs About Education 

Part IV. Your Teaching Field 

PartV. Influences on Your Course 
Planning (items Ml) 

CONTCXnjAL PITERS: 

PartV. Influences on Your Course 
Planning (Items 12-58) 

Part VI. Sources of Teaching Assistance 

COURSE DECISIONS: 

Part VII. Selecting Course Content 

Part VIII. Establshing Course Goals 
and Objectives 

Part IX. An^nging Course Content 
PartX. Selecting Learning Activities 



Course identifiers and perceptions 

Program identifiers, goals, curriculum structure 



Purposes of education (Ovals A-F) 

Faculty views ot their academic field (Ovals 5-7). 

Influence of faculty backfiround and characteristics 
(Ovals 1-4) 



Contextual filters (Ovals 01 to CS) 
Extends information for filters C4 to C6 

Selecting subject matter content (Box D1) 
Goals and objectives (Box D2) 

Arrange subject matter (Box 03) 
Select activities (Box D4) 



3. Scoring the CPE: Indices and Measures 

Since the information provided by the CPE Is intended primarily to foster discussion within 
groups, faculty leaders who use the CPE in most of the ways described in this manual need no 
special expertise In survey aomlnlstration. research methods, or statistics. The CPE will be 
most useful If instructors discuss the survey results prompt^. Therefore, simple tallies of 
responses. usuaUy by hand, are appropriate. We will brtefly describe various ways of scoring 
the CPE. 

One method, perhaps, the easiest and most familiar way to tabulate responses and "eyeball the 
data." is to calculate the percentage of faculty members who mark specific Items at the extreme 
ends of the response scales. Such respondents Indicate that an influence is either "very 
strongly" or "not at all" influential. This method will quickly identify items that instructors 
feel are strongly relevant or irrelevant in course plaiming. 
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An attemaUve method is to calculate the percentage of faculty members who gave either of the 
two highest numbered responses on an item (for example, either "veiy strongljr or "quite 
strong." or Veiy true for me" or "quite true for me"). Using these perceiUages. one can rank 
the Items from those with the highest percentage of strong responses to tliose with the lowest 
percentages. 

We have no rule of thumb to offer about what percentage of the faculty members should believe 
an influence Important; this will depend upon the situation. However, either of these methods 
will provide substance for discussion. The dis c ussion groups may wish to focus on the most 
Important or least Important Influences on course planning. Or. they could also focus on those 
m which faculty opinion Is divided. 

As we have explained earlier, each part of thr CPE Is keyed to elements In the Contextual 
Filters Model. The elements of the model may be measured by indices calculated from the 
faculty responses. A more systematic discussion results If the group focuses on these Indices 
rather than on responses to specific items. Each index is a single Item or a group of items that 
faculty members In our national survey answered in similar ways. ^ 

To discuss these related groups of items, the leader should tally scores on each index. A list of 
the items on each Index included in the Contextual FUters Model is given in Table 3 below. As 
noted In Table 3. some Indices are based on a group of items, others are based on a single item. 
Scores for the multiple-item indices are obtained by averaging responses on the items noted in 
Table 3. Thus, all iridoc scores range from 1 to 5. 

In the most Informal setting, each faculty member may calculate his or her own Indices. 
Alternatively, the leader may save group time by calculating them in advance. We suggest th^t 
if a faculty respondent has omitted more than one-fourth of the number of Items on any index, 
no score on that index should be calculated. To obtain the group mean (or a mean for a 
subgroup) add the scale scores of faculty members m the group and dMde by the number of 
group members. We suggest that the mean score for an index (or item) not be calculated if more 
than 10% of the group has omitted responses to the Item. Instead, during the discussion, find 
out why the respondents have omitted the item. Note that V ait VI. Sources of Teaching 
Assistance, contains a "not available" option. If a source of assistance is not available on a 
campus, a mean or percent response is not valid. In this instance, faculty members may wish 
to discuss whether the assistance should be available. 

Since responses can vary widely by discipline, the indices and measures should not be viewed 
as norms or "correct responses" to CPE questions. They merely help to present the CPE data in 
a parsimonious way. Discussions that might center on the various indices are noted in the 
next section of this guide. 

Readers who are interested in additional information about the development of the indices 
should refer to our 1990 report Planning Introductory College Courses: Influences on Faculty . 
Those who wish to score the CPE as if it were a traditional survey will find brief instructions in 
Section ni of this manual and a data codebook in Appendix 3. It is also possible to use a locally 
available machine scoring system. 



Note: There were few dUTercnces between full-time and part-time faculty In our nauonal sample, rurthermorc, a 
socx>nd response from a lubsample of the faculty respondents with respect to their teaching advanced courses showed 
that, within each discipline. Influences on planning were similar at the two course levels. 
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Please note that among the indices presented below, several of those corre^xmding to the 
Course Decisions section of the model are labeled "Potential Index" in T^ble 3 and are 
theoretically rather than empincally derived. These indices correspond to sections of the CPE 
(Parts vm and X) that were added after the national survey to promote dis c ussi on about the 
reasons for specific types of course planning decisions. Consistent with other parts of the CPE. 
the new items focus on course decisions or teaching behaviors experts deem important, such as 
active learning and explicit communication of course goals. Faculty groups may either use our 
theoretical indices as a basis for discussion or determine what groupings of Items they think 
more logical. 

Tables 

CPE Indices and Measures 

Influence or Decision Part of CPE Items 



COffTENT AND BACKGROUND INFLUENCES 



Faculty Background and Charactarlttlct 






Index 1 - Scholaily training 


PartV 


8.9.10.11 


Index 2 • Pedagogical training 


PartV 


6.7 


Index 3 - ReBgious/political beliefs 


PartV 


2.4 


Index 4 - Teaching experience and educational beliefs 


PartV 


1.3.5 


Faculty Views of Their Academic Field 






Index 5 • Organized body of knowledge 


Part IV 


F.G 


Index 6 • Group of scholars 


Part IV 


A.B.D.E 


Index 7 - Set of skills 


Part IV 


C 


Purposes of Education Espoused 






index A • Social change 


Part lit 


A 


Index B - Effective thinking 


Part III 


B 


Index C - Vocational development 


Part Hi 


C 


Index D - Personal enrichment 


Part III 


D 


Index E - Great kleas 


Part III 


E 


Index F - Value clarifk:atk>n 


Part III 


F 



Tab/e 3 (continued) 
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iBDm 3 (oononuvOf 






1 Q 


irtfiuoncs or uflctsion 


Part f4 CPF 

r All m wv C 


ItBfns 




^r^ll^vn lAl CII XCD iMrM^CC 

wONTcXTUAL rILTcn INUIv^co 








inoox d^-i oaXMni cnaraaBnsiK^s 


Part V 

■ All w 


12-18,22 




inoSX V'Z ouMMnl QOolS 


Part V 


19-21 




inoox i^si rraQinBiic lacioia 


Part V 

■ All V 


53-58 




InQOX cXiOiTiol InilUvncw 


Part V 

f Ait w 


30-36 




inOBX W%> UiBfalUre on loaCntng anu learmny 


Part V 

• Al 1 w 


51-52 




Index 0-6 Advice available on campus 


PaitV 


45-50 




Index C-7 Facilities, opportunities assistance 


PartV 


37-44 




Index C-8 Program and coltege goals 


PartV 


23-29 




COURSE DECISION INDICES 








Di oeieci supieci Maner 








IrvJex A • Concept learning 


Part VII 


1.2.15.17 




Index B * Student intellectual development 


Part VII 


1.6.8.9.12.13.14 


Index C * Vocationat development 


Part VII 


3.7.10,16 




uz csiaDiisn uourse vsoais arxj vJDjeciiv9s 








nOlonUal inuBX A * CAlOiTlal iniiUvnuuS 


Part VIII 

1 Al 1 V ■■■ 


1,5,6 




rT/ienilal inOOA D * wwn OUUvaUOiKli UOiiolo 


Part VIII 

1 vH 1 Till 


2,3,4 




Potential index C * Impldt objectives and actions 


Part VIII 


8. 9, 16 




Potential Index D - Explicit objectives and actions 


Part VIII 


10-15 




Potential Index E - (Local interpretation) 


Part VIII 






uo Mnango wup|ovi Manoi 










Part tX 


A 




inu9X D * fvnowioogo usv 


Part IX 

1 Alfc l#X 


B 




inoex O'OOiicepi-oaseu 


Part IX 

• All l/V 


C 




inQ9X u*LOcinNng*Dci5oQ 


Part IX 

I Al I 1/V 


D 




Index E-Career-based 


Part IX 


E 




Index F-Knowledge creation 


Part IX 


F 




Index G- Values clarification 


Part IX 


G 





Table 3 (continued) 
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raM9 3 (conVnuod) 



Influenco or Decision 


Part o» CPE 


Items 


D4 Select Learning Activities * 


PartX 




Potential Index A • Implicit outcomes 


PartX 


7. 9.15 


Potential Index B • Expldt outcomes 


PtftX 


6. 8.16 


Potential Index C - Course Maintenance 




1. 10. 12.13 


Potential Index D • Student Motivation 


PsvtX 


2.3.4.5.11.14 


Potential index E • (Local Interpretation) 


PStftX 





* No empirically-based indk:es available for these recently developed items. 



4. Reporting and Discussing the CPE Results 

The purposes for which the CPE Is used detennine what parts of the instrument are most 
important, which ones faculty will want to complete, and how the reporting of results and 
subsequent disc u ssi on should proceed. We envision few formal reports based on self-study use 
of the CPE because its primary purpose is to improve group discussion In colleges and 
untversttles about how faculty plan courses and to explore how this information may be used 
to Improve teaching. Nevertheless, we realize that a written report may be required to 
document the costs and effort of using the CPE. If so. we suggest the repot i include a synopsis of 
faculty dis c ussion, and a list of recommendaUons that emerged, rather than a report of the 
CPE results as a survey. 

To achieve its goals, the group may wish to discuss each part of the CPE separately, or to focus 
on a broader picture as conveyed by the Contextual Filters Model Full and open consideration 
in a direction comfortable for the group is more important than a rigid adherence to a specific 
order of discussion. As we mentioned earlier, the CPE indices serve to group related items in a 
meaningful marmer and therefore provide a convenient starting point for interpretation. 
Instructors tend to answer most ttems on an index similarly. Thus, if some items on an Index 
are answered differently by a particular group, discussion might focus on the rjasons. 

If scores on the indices are to be used for dlscu'ision. we suggest that profile graphs provide the 
best display. With modem computer graphic programs, mean scores of the group on selected 
indices may readily be placed on a grid. An altemaUve graphic representation uses the 
Contextual Filters Model (Figure 1) to portray the Importance of influences for the faculty 
group. We suggest that a a successful discussion will result If each group of faculty develops its 
own profiles by shading in or otherwise marking a blank copy of the model. fTo facilitate this 
process, feel fiee to copy as many model frameworks (Figures 1 and 2} from this guide as 
needed.) 

Ir our own sessions with faculty tnembers, we have observed several possible directions that 
discussions might take. Based on these observations, we now provide some suggestions for 
interpreting the various parts of the CPE and for tying the discussion to the Contextual Filters 
Model shown in Figures 1 and 2. These suggesUons are arranged in order that the parts of the 
CPE occur, not in the order of the Contextual Filters Model discussion that we have 
recommended earlier. 
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FBtL TbwOcmbm 

DlscuMlon of Part I of the CPE helps the discussion group be dear about the purposes, leveto. 
and audiences for the coune or courses under discussion. Responses to Questions 7 and 8, for 
oompk. can pravoke a lively dlac^ossion about student preparation and effort. It may be usea 
to connect the answers to these questions with a discussion regarding the influence of Student 
Characteristics and StudeiU Goals (Contextual FUters ElemenU C-1 and C-2). Do faculty 
members who have strong views about student effort and preparedness believe these factors ar 
influential In course planning? How do they accommodate these influences? 



Partn. TodrPiQCram 

This pail of the CPE HentiOes characteristics of the sponsoring program (or other 
organizational unit) that may influence how a course is planned. Even If all faculty members 
in a group are from the samt program. t "«sttons 2 and 3 may lead to Joint consideraUon of 
different assumptions about ciirrent curricular processes and organizauon. Divergent views 
about the same course '^r courses suggests the need for objective daU to supplemerU opinion. 
The dimensions m Question 3 represent aspects of autonomy: autonomy (versus 
prescrtpttvencsa) for students in selecting courses, autonomy (versus coordination) for faculty 
in plarming cour^i. and autonomy (versus control) for the program in its curricular decisions. 
The discussion leader may wish to cormect this discussion to that concerning the influerKc of 
college and progiom goals on course plarming (Contextual Filler C-8). How. more speclflcally. 
do these general goals influer^ce faculty members as they plan particular courses? Are these 
influences direct or indirect? 



Paitm. ToiirBel*«£iilboiitEdiicatloa 

These brtef descripUons encompass major educational orlentaUons that faculty members 
brlrig to course plarming. Faculty beUefs are strongly linked with disciplines. However, most 
faculty members wUl agree that learning to think effectively Is an important educational 
purpose (SUtement B). Therefore, the discussion could focus on possible ways to achieve this 
purpose. To enhance this discussion, we propose that tt include not only the generally accepted 
purpose of cultivating effective thinking, but also the purposi^ faculty members have rated as 
next in importarxre. There will be substantial disciplinary differences among these second- 
ranked purposes. Some discussion quesUons might include: What is impUed In devetoplng 
course plans to achieve the various combinations of two purposes? Docs the achievement of 
one purpose support or hinder, the achievement of the others? Which purposes are most easUy 
combined with the goal of teaching effecUve thinking? 

Facility members may wish to rewrtte these short statements to incorporate the language 
characteristic of their field. Leaders may link this exercise with analysis of how the 
instructors characterize their teaching Held (Part IV). Does educational purpose Influence 
discipline views, or vice versa? 

PaitlV. Tour Teaching Field 

In general, faculty members teaching In the same discipline agree that more than one of the 
sutements in this part of the CPE descrtbcs their field. Based on survey data, we have reduced 
these seven statements to three indices that seem to capture how most faculty members 
dcscrtbc their fields: an organized body of knowledge: a group of scholars interested in related 
Issues: and a set of skills to be learned or applied (see Table 3). Discussion may center on 
whether these views of the field imply different planning decisions for advanced and 
introductory courses. In our surveys, we found that faculty answered these questions 
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dlflerenUy at dXTerent course levels for only a few fields, such as foreign languages, where the 
two course levels differ substantially in purpose and clientele. 

This part of the CPE poses fifty-eight possible influences on course planning. Faculty members 
are asked to indicate (on scale of 1 « "not at all" to 5 « 'Vety strongly" influential) how 
important each factor is to them as they plan the particular course which they are referring to 
as they answer the CPE. 

The first ek-ven items in this part comprise the four indices capturing faculty background and 
beliefs, namely. «'*Jiolar1y training, pedagogical training, religious/ political beliefs, and 
educational belie « (represented in the Contextual FUters Model by ovals 1-4 under "Faculty 
Background and Characteristics"). These items solicit a rather general declaraUon from 
fieunilty members about what they believe influences them as they plan their courses. Most 
faculty members will indicate that their own educational beliefs are very strong influences. 
The specific beliefs they hold have already been probed in greater depth in the earlier 
discussion of CPE. Part m. enUtled Your Beliefs About EducaUon. 

We have found that two of these background influences (Index 1. Scholarly Twining, and Index 
4, Teaching Experience and Educational Beliefs) are viewed as very important by moat faculty. 
The inauence of religious and/or political beliefs (Index 3) is less important for faculty 
generally, but crucial in some settings. Relatively few faculty report as having had specific 
pedagogical training (Index 2). Among those who have had such training, opinions of its 
influence are mixed in most groups. 

The remaining list of possible Influences on course planning (items 12 through 58) is divided 
into eight sets, confirmed empirically as Contextual Indices C 1 through C8. These sets of 
items, grouped together in the CPE. relate to broad categories of influence: many items within 
each group were answered in similar ways Ijy faculty members we surveyed. For those 
influences especially important to the discussion group, it is useful to determine if any single 
item deviates from the pattern of its index. The influence of available textbooks and the 
standards of accreditors often are such items. Discussion may reveal why faculty in some 
fields find these influences extremely important, while faculty m other fields find them 
largely irrelevant. In our survey, we found that faculty Judged certain aspects of their work life, 
such as promotion and tenure pressures, to be laigely irrelevant when plaimlng courses. Since 
this finding Is contraiy to common belief, we expect that this item can generate a spirited 
discussion. 

In some cases, fiaculty may fail to recognize influences because they take for granted 
constraints or special opportunities in their local sltuatloa A typical example of this pattern 
we encountered in our interviews is that En^jlish instructors who lack access to computers 
when teaching composition often do not feel equipment or facilities are influential. However, 
in settings where ccxnputers have been mtroduced. the similar instructors may say that 
inadequate numbers of computers negatively influence their plaimlng. In encouraging faculty 
members to express the reasons for each Influence, adminlstratore can benefit fhxn 
imdcrstandlng which planning influences are not Important to faculty, as well as which are 
important. 

Faculty responses to the Items In CPE. Part V also can sUmulate discussions about broad 
Influence categories. For example, What arc the college's goals and why are they so influential? 
Or not influential? What are some barriers to more efl^cctlvc course planning that could 
readily be eliminated? How do we respond to student characteristics which so many faculty 
members feel are an important influence? 
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PutVL SouiCM of TeMhi»4 Awtotancft 

This set (tf queaUons focuses faculty attenUon more closely on pocsible souxces of help in 
couxse rip""t"g and teaching (Contextual FUtera C-5. C-6, and C-71, Not all these resources 
win be available in eveiy setting, lljcrefore. the discussion raises Issues such as: Should more 
help be available? To what extent do faculty currently use available help? To what extent is 
mart Infonnatloa needed about existing resources? What changes in existing assistance, or in 
faculty behavior, are needed? 

Futm SelectliigCoatse Content 

Because disciplinary content and perspectives are crucial influences in course planning. Part 
vn asKs instructors to reflect on and discuss some specific belleis about selecting content to 
promote student learning, three indices have been developed, each of which represents a quite 
dlfiexcnt educational reason for selecUng content Faculty in a single discipline tend to agree 
on the importance of many of these reasons for selecting course content. Thus, in a department 
or other more or less homogeneous faculty group, discussion about wasrs of tmpravlng student 
learning can result fiom sharing the answers to these ttezns. The leader might encourage 
faculty members to do addlUonal reading and vertflcaUon in the literature on learning theory. 

In a heterogeneous group, the dynamic may be quite dlflerent. A spirited discussion may reveal 
very basic differences that seem, at first, to hamper communication. With tactful leadership, 
the discussion can develop appredaUon for the strong disciplinary socialization that causes 
one's colleagues to think so differently. (It is useful to examine the relaUons of these responses 
to those of the same individuals for Educational Beliefs (Part HI) and Views of the Teaching 
Field (Part IV).) 

Faitvm. EstabUshinf Couise Goals and Objeeuves 

Items In this part of the CPE are designed to provoke discussion about the articulation and 
communication of course goals and objectives to oneself and one's students. Responses to the 
flrst set of items (Items 1-8) may be compared with responses to the influerKe items from Part V 
(Contextual Filters C1-C8). Although the items seem similar, the items answered earlier in 
Part V focus on how these forces InflueiKe one's planning. In this part (Part VIII), the items 
focus on decisions that actually result in parts of the course plan, in this case, course 
objectives. The distinction is important because, for some faculty, the plarming process results 
in fully articulated and specifk: objectives. For others, the objectives arc never articulated very 
clearly. 

These Items suggest several issues for discussion. ' One issue is the balance between course 
objectives believed to be directed by external forces versus course objectives that arise 
from an instructor's own sense of educational purpose. A second issue invohres whether 
outcomes should be stated in terms of student achievement, or student expertence. This issue is 
an Important current debate, as many state systems ask for demonstration of student 
achievement through specific outcome measurement. The second Item set (Items 8-16) 
stimulates discussion about the potential value of. and methods for. communicating course 
objectives and structure to students. 



* Thcae Item* are new to the CPE and we lack data to create empirical Indices. The suggested dimensions within the 
coutvc decision section of the Contextiial Fillers Model are shown In Figure 2. 
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FartlZ. Amnfliif CowM Content 

The statements descrtblxig dlfTcrent ways of arranging course content were adapted and 
extended from a similar set developed for K- 12 educaUon (Posner and Strike. 1976). In our 
studles.we have found that they adequately represent the vailed ways that college faculty 
arrange content tn their courses. As expected from earlier responses in Part m. faculty 
members from different Oelds tend to arrange course content in different ways. Thus, an 
interesting discussion can result when instructors from two different fields work as a pair, 
each trying to imagine arranging their course material as their partner does. 

PartZ. Selsctlng Learning Activities 

This part of the CPE Usts reasons why faculty members select particular learning activities in 
their courses. These items, clustered into "potential" indk^es. suggest several topka for 
discussion. For example, our discussions with faculty revealed that most faculty members are 
quite satisfied with their course structures. They fine-tune them from year to year, but major 
overhauls are rare. Why is this the case? 

For courses where the lecture is the predominant mode of instruction, faculty discussion may 
contrast the value of active learning with pasistve learning. To illustrate, how can active 
learning opportunities be incorporated within large lecture courses? 

Several of the items in this part focus on ways of increasing student motivation. Some faculty 
members will correctly associate these moUvatlonal strategies with the active learning 
questions, as well as with helping students integrate and use information in a meaningful way. 
StlU further discussion may expand the themes discussed in Part VII on selecting course 
content. Are the reasons for selecting course content similar to. or different from, the reasons 
for selecting learning actMUes? Are they consistent with educational beliefs and ways of 
arranging content? 

Fait X. Personal and Pr^Msional Data 

The personal data part of the CPE will be most useful when the survey is administered to a large 
group of Caculty in diverse disciplines, as might be the case in research projects, to be discussed 
shortly. Within a small department where the members arc well-known to each other and the 
piirpoae is face-to-face discussion, the personal and professional data may serve little purpose 
and may be omitted. 
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SECTION III. Using the CPE for Research 

Tills section of the User's Guide is written for campus researchers, or academic admi n ist r ators 
who are responsible for educational studies. Although the primary use of the CPE is to promote 
dlsfussioy*. we know that researchers will nnd many basic and applied research quesuons to 
explore with it. Therefore, we mention some advantages of research administration in certain 
InaUxMces. suggest ways to administer the CPE for research purposes, and provide computer 
scoring procedures to assist in analyzing data. 

Those who use the CPE for research should have some e]q)erience m administering and 
analyzing surveys. They should also read Appendix 1 for a summary of how the CPE was 
developed and seek more information about the technical properUes of its indices from our 
survey report. PUmning Introductory Colleges Courses: Influences on Faculty (1990). 



1. Research Suggestions 

The CPE can provide descrlpUve profiles of faculty course plaimlng. comparisons among 
faculty groups, and correlation of faculty plarmlng assumptions with other variables. If this 
information is needed, some advantages of -esearchers' use of the CPE are: 

1. the researcher's neutrality and dl'itance from the faculty may provide more obJccUvc 
reporting of the results. 

2. researchers may have more regular access to keypunching and scoring facilities; 

3. researchers are accustomed to linking data with other insUtuUonal data bases and wUl 
be aware of existing daU that can be linked with the CPE file; 

4. researchers are more likely to have the resources and staff continuity needed to conduct 
longitudinal studies; 

5. analyses for the various disciplines may produce comparisons that provoke fruitful 
discussion among faculty m different fields. 

Although the CPE can be beneficial in coUcge-wlde studies, there are some disadvantages of 
research use. For example: 

1. the mitlatlve for understandmg course planning and using the information to Improve 
teaching no longer rests with faculty members; 

2. the study is less likely to result in direct communication among faculty members: 

3. the turn around time for feedback and discussion may Increase: 

4. Instructors may see the researcher's work as an intrusion m their domain. 
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AdaUalstntloa 

In general, a researcher using the CPE will seek either responses from an entire population of 
interest, or decide to select a random sample. The entire population is appropriate if the 
researcher is helping faculty members foster discussion within their own program. Random 
sampling may be chosen when the task is to provide a composite picture of faculty members' 
views in a variety of programs in a large insututlon. 

Tht CPE takes about 45 to 60 minutes for (acuity members to complete. It could be 
administered during a faculty or department meeting, but. for research purposes, more 
typically Is sent out by campus mail and returned withm a week. Itesponses to the CPE may be 
recorded directly on the survey except for any items added locally or, if desired, it can be 
answered on electronic scoring sheets provided by the researcher. 

If mailed surveys are used, at least two postcard follow-ups should be planned. In some cases, 
the researcher may wish to admizUster the CPE azu)nymously. If. under these drcimistances, a 
longttudliuU study is plarmed. some specified five-digit identiflcaUon number known only to 
the faculty member may b; used to match the two versions. If names or ID numbers are not 
requested on the CPE. researchers should consider asking the faculty re^>ondent8 to submit a 
separate postcard or transmittal slip indicating that they have returned it. This notification 
can be detached from the CPE and will allow the researcher to follow up only those who have 
not responded. If possible, it is desirable to examine the characteristics of a set of non- 
respondents to see if they dttfer in any systcmaUc way from those who responded. If the date 
when survqrs are returned to a central place Is recorded. dlfTcrenccs between those who 
responded early and late also can be examined. 

Analysis 

Although we have suggested simple hand tallies for prompt departmental discussion, data 
entry and computer analysis may be appropriate for insUtutlon-wlde or large-scale research 
uses of the CPE. In Appendix 3 we suggest a (*ata entry plan. Using this codebook. data entry 
persormel can work directly firra the CPE booklets, creating a comprehensive dau base. 
According to local faciliUes. the data file can be read by SPSSX, OSIRIS. 3AS. SYSTAT. 
MINTTAB. or other statisUcal analysis programs. 

The CPE iruUces were derived by factor-analysis and can be calculated within the data base as 
simple summated Indtoes using the designated items (see Table 3J. Researchers may wish to use 
other scale transformation methods for group comparisons, such as summing the Items and 
standardizing the indices to a consistent pre-speclflcd mean and standard deviaUon. 

We advise against writing the data gathered with the CPE into any existing coUege files. These 
data are not properly part of a personnel data base. For broad scale research projects where 
subgrouplng by other relevant variables is desired, it is preferable if data frt>m a college-wide 
data base are "taiported" to Jom with the CPE results in a temporary data set, leaving the 
college-wide data base unaltered. 

We assume that researchers habitually document data bases carefully and Include necessary 
explanations of the limits of the data and the caveats for their use. The CPE file 
documentation should warn against use of the data in individual persormel matters, stress 
that the stimulus for answering the questions was a specific course, and indicate that course 
plarmlng assumptions and Influences are known to differ for different courses and disciplines. 

A variety of issues concerning course plarmlng might be studied by InsUtuUonal researchers. 
For example, a group leader or researcher might be interested In determining whether 
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responses to specific parts of the CPE are associated with gender or length of teaching 
experience as weU as discipline. Such a researcher might choose to expand the personal and 
professional information part of the CPE to examine specific relationships. To cite one 
oyyiP^pW of 9tich an caqwnaton. note that the CPE measures only the extent to which a faculty 
member percefues that pedagogical training is influential in course plarmlng. A researcher 
might want to add spedfk questions about the type and amount of pedagogical training faculty 
members actually have had to see how training relates to perception. In another example, 
most faculty members perceive that their teaching experience is very influentlaL Is this 
equally true for faculty members who have taught briefly or extensively? In a third example, a 
researcher might wish to understand how course planning influences vary when faculty 
members plan general education courses compared with plarmlng courses for students 
nuyoring in their discipline. 

Multivariate analyses, such as hierarchical regression analysis, can be used to assess the ef cct 
of course planning assumptions on other variables or. converse^, the effect of other variables 
on course plarmlng assumptions. Although the data will vary on a given campus, the general 
procedure is to regress appropriate control and Independent predictor variables on a course 
planning score. For example, to study whether faculty age Is related to coarse planning, faculty 
gender and discipline might be held constant as control variables in a regression equation, 
while faculty age is hypothesized as a predictor variable to be exammed for its relationships to 
several aspects of course planning. Our prior research suggests that regression equations may 
differ for different disciplines; thus discipline should be controlled by use of dummy variables 
or. If the sample size is adequate, by executing separate regressions. 

Repoitliig 

Institutional researchers will need to tailor reports of studies using the CPE to the study 
purpose and mtended audience. It is convenient to classify the types of potential studies with 
two levels of complexity: descriptive studies of course planning, and longitudinal studies of 
groups of faculty. Different reports and dllTerent data ii^terpretations are merited in each case. 

At the first level, studies simply describe the course planning behavior of faculty members. 
Also at a descriptive level, studies may compare faculty members in two or more disciplines. 
Comparative reports of the percent of faculty members who endorsed (or did not endorse) items 
or indices of interest may be of greatest interest to most audiences. Index scores or percentages 
can also be ranked to show the sets of items that faculty members in a particular field thought 
to be most important. Alternatively, descriptive data using either mean index scores or mean 
item scores can be reported directly on five-point scales corresponding to the metric on which 
which faculty members marked their responses. This allows direct interpretation of index and 
item scores. For example, a mean score from 4.5 to 5.0 is viewed a very strong influence; from 
3.5 to 4.5 as qutte strong; torn 2.5 to 3.5 as moderate: and from 1 .0 to 2.5 as weak. We suggest 
that mean scores be graphed, or reported with not more than one digit to the right of the 
decimal. 

Researchers may wish to use t- tests or analysis of variance to compare the index or item scores 
of groups of faculty members. We caution, however, that what is statistically significant may 
not be meaningful in a specific context. It may be better for the researcher to estimate what 
constitutes a "meaningful" dlfTerence between groups for faculty or to ask that faculty make 
tills estimate. Of course, all reports should mdlcate the percentage of the desired faculty 
population who answered the CPE. 

A seconi level of reporting CPE results involves comparing CPE profUcs for a group of 
Instructors at two points in time. For example, one could compare purposes endorsed by 
faculty members Just entering a workshop and after the workshop. The stability of serial 
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responses to the CPE without specific interventions is not known but. based on our tnten^ews 
with faculty members, we presume it to be high. 

1. To estimate the magnitude of change that has taken place, one can take the absolute 
value of each change score (subtract, then take the positive value of the difference) and 
average the resulting scores to show the average magnitude of change. This can be 
accompanied by a report showing the percent of respondents who changed in each 
direction. 

2. Another method can be used If approximately the same numbers nf faculty members 
change their views in each direction. Tally those changing in eacn direction separately 
and report the numbers of instructors and average magnitude of the change for each 
9roup. In either of these two cases, we suggest that graphing profiles of the scores at time 
1 and at time 2 may be more useful than reporting figures. Unusual perturbations in the 
profiles can provoke faculty discussion about change within the limits of the accuracy 
of the change scores. 

In these types of studies, reports should include all decision rules and limitations of the study 
as weD as its major findings. An executive summaiy may be provided for readers unfamiliar 
with the statistical methods. The audience should understand that, technically, such studies 
never fuUy ascribe a source of change or achievement since It is impossible to rule out all of the 
alternative reasons that the change or achievement may have taken place. 



2. Cautions and Limitations 

As a concluding point in our discussion of research uses for the CPE. there are some important 
cautions to note: 

1. When interpreting results it must be remembered that faculty membera answer the CPE 
respond for a specific course they teach, not their composite teaching experience. We 
have found few differences for courses of different levels, but this is not true in all 
fields. For example, instructora teaching foreign language. English, or mathematics, 
often see themsehres as teaching for quite different purposes at the introductory and 
advaiKed course levels. 

2. The CPE Is intended to help understand course plaimlng behavior of faculty. A 
relationship with teaching excellence has been assumed, but not empirically 
demonstrated. Also, scores may not be totally reliable over time. In fact, we encourage 
change. Therefore CPE responses should not be used for evaluation or made a part of 
Individual records. 

3. Faculty members in research universities where teaching assistants frequently teach 
introductory courses were not included in the original development of the CPE. We 
presume that their course plaimlng assumptions are still developing. Although 
teaching assistants can profit fi^m using the CPE in discussions, our research team 
developed a special booklet for TAs with course planning responsibilities (I^an and 
Mariens. 1988). 

4. There are no "norms" for the CPE since there are no "right" planing behaviors for 
college teachera. Even for the same types of course, appropriate goals may differ from 
college to college and from instructor to instructor. Users should also specify any 
Important influences or educational purposes on their campus that are not on the CPE 
and distribute them on a separate sheet. 
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Appendix 1. Steps in Developing tl^e CPE: 1986-1990 



In developing the Course Planning Exploration, the following steps were taken: 

1. A Itterattire review was conducted and a structured interview was constructed using 
several frameworks from the literature (see Designtng the Leamtng Plan. 1986). 

2. Interviews were conducted with 89 instructors of ten types of introductoiy courses at 
eight colleges (see R^flecttons on Course Pianntng, 1988). 

3. After the interviews, a tentative model was developed that seemed to represent course 
planning. 

4. Baaed on the interviews, a survey, the Course Planning ExploraUon. was constrjcted 
and administered to a nationally representative sample of faculty members teaching 
the ten types of courses at 97 colleges. 

5. The survey results were analyzed and a report writteiL (see PiajvUng Introductory 
CoUege Courses: Ir\/luences on Faculty, 1990). The tentative Contextual Filters Model 
was elaborated. Factor analysis was used to derive sets of "scales" or indkres. 

6. After examining results from the administration of the survey, slight adjustments were 
made to reduce the number of items in some indices, and to eliminate items primarily 
of Interest to researchers. InstrucUons were rewritten to facilitate k)cal use. Two 
secttons of the CPE were revised to elaborate the items dealing with course decisions. 

7. This prellmlnaiy user's manual was constructed to guide collaborators interested in 
using the CPE. 



Dertvatloa of the Indices 

By factor analyzing faculty responses in interviews, we gained a sense of the underlying factors 
that might emerge from each section of the CPE. These factors were conflrmed and refined 
based on the national survey data. The Indices thus derived have internal consisterKy (alpha 
rellabUity) and face validity but. because they are primarily to be used for discussion, we have 
not attempted to ascertain their concurrent validity. For further information on scale 
derivation and their correlation, please refer to Planning Introductory Courses: Injluences on 
FQcuUy. 1990). 
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Appendix 2. Ihe Course Planning Exploration for Prograrr^ Self-Study 




Course Planning Exploration 
for Program Self-Study 



The CcMine Pliiwing Exploniioa for Progum Self-Study (CPE) U designed to help groups of college 
faculty memben examine and discuss the assumpdoos they bring to course planning. Course planning is 
an important faculty role requiring expertise and effective dedsioD-making. 

Faculty memben within programs and departments who have related disciplinary backgrounds, may 
already share similar views of the purpose and piocess of educatioo. Among these groups of faculty, 
d iicu w in g tcs poo scs ID questions in the CPE can piomote co n se n sus and reinforce cunricular intentions. 
In contiast. faculty members in diverse groups, including curriculum committees, core general education 
committees, and seme heterogeneous divisions, may have very differem beliefs about educational 
purpose and process. For these groups of faculty. ftiU and candid discussions of planning assumptions, 
based on sharing r e s po nses to the CPE. can promote understanding of each other's views. 

College administrators may wish to use the CPE as a way of understanding influences on course plan- 
ning in order to strengthen the facilitaton and reduce die barriers Uiat affect faculty efforts. 

The CPE explores issues of course planning among college faculty members who teach in various 
undergraduate fields by focusing questions on a specific course that an instnictor currently teaches. It 
can be used in many related ways depending upon local context and intent From your local leaders, you 
will receive information about die purpose of using the CPE and any special instructions you should 
observe. 

Faculty members who participated in developing die CPE found it usefU and thought-provoking to diink 
about the steps they take in planning dieir courses. Over 2000 instructors who completed an eariier 
version as part of a national survey made additional suggestions that enhance the potential of the CPE. 
We hope that you too will enjoy reflecting on your own planning processes and assumptions. 



The CPE was developed by the Research Program on Curriculum: Influences and Impacts at the National 
Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning. 2400 School of Education Building, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259. The Center is funded by the University of 
Michigan arxl die U. S. Department of Education's Oflice of Educational Research and Improvement utKler 
OERI gram number G008690010. 
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Parti. Your Course 

Please select ■ come you iMch thit meets the criterii 
specified on your campus for this self-study snd ensuing 
discussion. Identify the oome, tbe students who enroll, aid 
the prognmdiatoSiBnibecoune below. Then keep the 
conrac In mind aa yon anewir the qncsdona ahont conne 
plannini. 

1. Title of the course on which you will focus: 



2. Year and lenn last taught: 



3. Number of students last time: 



4. Number of times you have taught this course: 



5. Are additional sections offered by other instiuciors? 
© Yea ® No 

6. In the list below check the statement that best de- 
scribes the level snd purpose of the course. 

0 A developmental (remedial) course 

0 A general education course (or coUege-wide core 

course) for students widi limiied background or 

interest in the field 
0 A general education course for both prospective 

majors and othen 
0 An introductory course primarily for prospective 

majon 

0 An iniermediaiB course for majors 
0 An advanced course for najon 

7. In their background prepaiation, students who enroll in 
this course are most typically: (Mark only one.) 

0 Poorly prepared 

0 Somewliat prepared 

0 Well prepared 

0 Extremely weU prepared 

8. InthetrcoursewoikfStudents who eiuDll in this course 
generally exhttMt: (Mark only one.) 

0 Very little effort 
0 Relatively little effoit 
0 Considerable effbct 
0 A great deal of effon 

Part II. Your Program 

1. What would you say is the primary goal of the organiza- 
tional unit Oxogram. deparmient. division) that sponsors 
your course? (Mark only one.) 

0 To offer general education courses to students in the 
college 

0 To prepare majora in an academic field 

0 To prepare students for transfer to four-year colleges 

0 To prepare students for direa career entry 

0 To pieiMre students for entry to graduate and 

professional schools 
0 Other (please specify) 



Pleasemark die appropriate circle on each scale at the 
ri|^ to indicate how mie each iiaiBinent is for the 
iTrg»***H****f' unit (prugiain. depaflment, division) 
thai vonaort your course. 



A. 
B. 



D. 
E. 

F. 
G. 

H. 
L 

J. 



B. 



C. 



V«iytrue- 
Quittttw — 
Somewhat true - 

NotqiBMOua 

Not at aO HUB 



The miiskin is distinctive. 

The miisioa is clearly understood by 
faculty. 

hogtan goals and objectives are 
clearly specified. 

Teaching it a m^ior goal. 

Research is a m^or goal. 

Course consent is lightly ooordinaied. 

Student programs are largely 
prescribed. 

Chouses are very much interrelated, 

Comes are systematically designed to 
achieve well-understood objectives. 

The prognun is very much inieirelated 
widi othen in the college. 



00©®® 

00®®© 

0®®®® 
©®®®® 
©®®®® 
©®®®® 

®®®®® 
©®®®® 

0®®®® 

00®®® 



Please mark the appropriate circle o i the scale at the 
right of each paragraph below to indicate how well the 
statement describes the program that sponsors your 
course. 



Very much like my program 

(juite ■ bit like my 
Somewhat like my progri 

Not much like my program 

Not M all like my program- 
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In my piogmn, faculty believe that 
students lani most effectively when 
they follow their own tnieiestt. 

In my pfogmm, faculty believe that 
all students should cover similar 
topics in introductory courses. 

In my pfogram^ faculty feel it is 
essential for stadents 10 enroll in 
courses in a specific sequence so that 
each course serves as part of a set of 
building blocks. 

In my program* faculty believe it is 
importtnt to link course content with 
topics taught in other fields* 

In my program, most cuiricular 
decisions are made by the faculty* 

For my program, many curricular 
decisions are made above the 
program level. 
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Part III. Your Beliefs About Education 

Usied below are sttiBmaiit deaoibing aeveial 
Uiepuipoaendivooeit of education. On the scale at the 
ri^t of each panp^ih below marie the appiopriaie 
indicate how similar the stateaient is to the belief that 
underlie yotir course planning. 



B. 



Voiy much liktt my belief - 

QuiMtbitUkimybelief 

Somewtwt like my beUef — 

Noc mucfa Vi m my h^M 

NotttaOUkeiiybelM • 



C. 



In general, the purpose of edncaiion is 
to make the world s better place for all 
of us. Studeois must be taught 10 
undcrstandthattbey play akey role in 
attaining this goiL To do this, I 
organize my course lo relate its 
content to contempacary social issues. 
By studying content that reflects real 
life situations, students learn to adapt 
to a changing society md to intervene 
where necesaary. 

The main pinpoae of educatioo is to 
teach students how to think 
effectively. As they interact with 
course content, students must learn 
general intellectual skills, such as 
observing, classifying, siialyzing. and 
symhesi^ng. Such sldlls, once 
acquired, can transfer to other 
situations. In this way, students gain 
intellectual autonomy. 

Education should provide students 
with knowledge and skills that enable 
them 10 earn a living and coniribuie to 
society's production. ^beUevea 
fundamenial role for me as an 
instructor is to help snidents achieve 
their vocational goals. 

Education should involve students in a 
series of peraonally enriching 
experiences. To meet diis broad 
objective, I select content that allows 
students to discover themselves as 
unique individuals and thus acquire 
personal autonomy. I discuss 
appropriate activities and content with 
students in an effort lo individualize 
the course. 

In my judgment, education slKwld 
emph^ize the great products and 
discoveries of the human mind. Thus, 
I select content firom my fleU to cover 
the major ideas and concepts that 
impor^nt thinkers in the discipline 
have illuminated. I consider my 
teaching successful if students are able 
to demonstrate bodi breadth and depth 
of knowledge in my fleld. 
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V«y much like my belief 
Quittt bit like my belief — 

Sooswhit KkB my belief 

Not nnch like my belief — 
Not «aO like my belief 



Whatever die curricuhiro, it shouU help 
auidenis clarify their beUefi and values 
and thus achieve conunitment aikd 
dedication to gibdedieir fives. Forme, 
the developmem of values is an 
educational onteonie as important as 
acquiaitioa of siAject knowledge in the 
field! 
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Part IV. Your Teacliing Field 

Please mark die appropriate circle on the scale at the right of 
each paragraph below to indicate how well the statement 
describes die field diat you leach. 

Very much like my fiekl 
Quiue bit like my field — 

Somewhet like my field 

Not much like my field - 
Not « ell like my fiekl 



A. A mode of inquiry. 

B. An intenthited set of interests and 
values. 

C. A set of skills to be mastered and 
applied. 

D. A set of phenomena duu people have 
tried 10 exphun. 

E. A group of individuals who share 
common interest in trying to 
undersumd die worid. 

F. Anorganizedbody of knowledge. 

G. A set of interrelated concepts and 
operations. 

Comments: 
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Part V. Influences on Your Course Planning 

Many fiKton influence ftculQr oenben M they plan 
counes. UMtheacaleMtfaerigbtof endmieineatbelowio 
indkaie bow strongly each iieni inflimnwn you in planning 
yourcourae. If the ileal does not aeeni applicable, marie "Net 



V«y Nronf ly 
Quiteibit 



Not v«fy nwch 
Not«aD 



1. My beliefs about educational puipose. 0Ct)000 
Z MyreUgiousbelieb. 00000 

3. My beliefs about leaching as a 
process. 

4. My political beliefs. 

5. Things I have learned through 
teaching exiiierience. 

6. Things I learned in fonnal education 



O©©©0 

©0000 



courses. 

7. Things I teamed in instnictional 
woricshops. 

8. Things I learned as a practitioner in 
the Held outside the academic world. 

9. Things I learned from my own best 
teachers. 

10. My preparation as a scholar in the 
discipUne. 

11. My preparation for practice in the Tield 
out^de the academic wortd. 

IZ The preparation of students in my 
class. 

13. The degree of effort students typically 
exhibit 

14. The ability of students in my class. 

15. The interests of students in my class. 

16. Theethnicbackgroundsof students in 
my cUss. 

17. The time piessures on students in my 
class. 

18. The gender of students in my class. 
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O0000 
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19. The life goals of students in my class. 0 ® ® 0 ® 

00000 



20. The career goals of students in my 
class. 



21. The educational goals of students in 
my class. 

22. The successes and failures of students 
I have taught previously. 

23. The distinctive goals of my college. 



00®®® 

00000 
O®®®® 



Vay Hrongly- 
• bit 



Not wy 
Not « an — 



24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 
38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 

53. 



The gBooal educMioD goal* of my 
prognMB or dBpatimeBi. 

Hie specific diiripiinanrgoali of my 
pragnMB or depaftneoL 

The geneial regnniibility of my 
propaa in cowributing id the college. 

The exMt 10 which my progiam 

llie exlBtt 10 which oontem is 
with other progTMiu. 



The foqiiiramemt of courses siu^ 
will tike later, 

Accredttitioii flandsfds. 

Expectations of employers* 

Recommenditions of professional 



External examinations (state boards* 
licensing, etc.) 

CoUc^-wide achievement tests. 

Specific tests for entry lo next educa* 
tional level (e.g.,MCAT,GRE. etc.)* 

Reqiiiiements of other colleges in which 
students may subaequendy emolL 

Availability of appropriate textbooks. 

Availability of fiacilities (labs, 
computen,etc.). 

AvailatMlity of opportunities (clinics, 
field trips, etc*)* 

Availability of leaching or laboratory 
assistants. 

Availability of secretarial assistance. 
Availability of supplies. 
Library services. 
Audio- visual services. 
Advising office. 

Instnictioiud devek)pfnent office. 

Student services office. 

Program chairperson. 

Program colleague. 

Non*program colleague. 

Articles or books by leaching and 
learning experts. 

Articles or books by disc4)line 
experts. 

Class size. 
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CouTM Planning Exptomiion Program Satf-Sftjdy 



V«yiin>ii(ly 

Quit* t bit 

Soowwhat 



Not vary much - 
NotMtU 



54. Class schedule (mm, week, diy. 
hour). 

55. My assigned workload. 

56. Ptxxnocion or tenure pressurrs on me. 

57. A required mode of in slnictio n . 

58. A required textbook or syllabus 
planned by others. 



O©©©® 
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0®®®® 
0®®®® 
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Notes about other influences on my course planning: 
Part VI. Sources of Teaching Assistance 

Suppose you wanted to get advice about issues oonoeming 
your ooune planning and teaching. From which source 
would you expect 10 get the most useful help? Choose one 
response for each suggested source of assistance. If a source 
is not available at your coU^ choose "Not available. " 



Exirandy hdpful- 
Quite helpful- 



Somewhat helpful - 

Not helpful 

NottviilaMe 



1. 


Depamnent or division chairperson. 


o®®®® 


1 


Dean. 


o®®®® 


3. 


Depanment colleague. 


o®®®® 


4. 


Non-department colleague at this 


®®®®® 




college. 


5. 


Colleague at another institution. 


0®®®® 


6. 


Instructional devek>pment center. 


0®®®® 


7. 


Audio-visual service center. 


O®®®® 


8. 


Computer center. 


0®®®® 


9. 


Student assistance (tutoring) center. 


0®®®® 


10. 


Test scoring servke. 


0®®®® 


11. 


My own family members. 


0®®®® 


12. 


Disciplinary or professional association. O®®®® 


13. 


Book'i or articles on instnictional 






design. 


O®®®® 


14. 


Course evaluations from students. 


0®®®® 



PartVli. Selecting Course Content 

Many fiKiilty memben say one of Ae first things they do in 
covaeplinning if aetect content oriopict. Use tbr; scales at 
the right of eKh HMMnent bekm 10 indkaie how srongly 
eachnaaongiveBbdow faiflueiioetyouraelectknof 
panicttlarttpicaftaryoaroowie. If the item does not seem 
applicable, mark "Not at aU." 



Venrtinnfly- 
Quit* 1 bit 




1. 
1 
3. 
4. 



Stttdeott need to undentand important 
concepia and prindplea in my field. 

Studeou hmhi be innoduoed to the 
mode of intiuify in my field. 

It it iflBportam fior amdeDts K> acquire 
essential skills in my fiekL 

I need to help students see the 
importance of relating i;iiy field to 
odier fields. 



5. Smdents need to link concepts in my 
field to social problems. 

6. My fiekl can make an important 
contribution to students' personal 
devekjpmenL 

7. Suidenis need to acquire specialized 
vocabulary in my field at an early 
stage in tlwir levning. 

8. It is important for students to examine 
diverse views aboitf what is worth 
studying in my fkld. 

9. Students shouM be stimulated to 
scjich for meaning in life. 

10. The topic assists students in their 
search for a meaningful career. 

11. The topic is easy for students to leam. 

IZ The topic helps students to integrate 
dieir ideas into a cumulative 
knowledgebase. 

13. The topic is enjoyable for students to 
learo. 

14. The topic encourages students 10 do 
more investigation on their own. 

15. The topic interrelates ^jndamental and 
lower level concepts into broader 
abstiactkms ana principles. 

16. The topic is useful in solving 
problems, making decisions, or 
perfonning on the job. 

17. The topic provides impoitant 
examples of inquiry in my field. 
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Part VIII. Establishing Course Goals and 
Objectives 

listed betow «t siMeaientt about esiibUshing and usiiM^ 
course goals and objectivet. Use die acaiei at the right to 
indicate how much each behavior is like your own in diii 
course. 



Very much like me- 

QuiM t bit like me 

Somewhat like me 

Km much like mt- 



Not « iD like me 

I base my objcctivca oa: 

1. Goals external to my course such as 
the college mission. 

Z What I feel students need baaed on 
their preparation and effort. 

3. The stfucture of my discipline. 

4. My beliefs about purposes of 
education. 

5. The requirements of employers or 
professional asaodations. 

6. What students indicate they need to 
learn. 

7. Specific outcomes I hope students will 
demonstraie. 

8. Experiences I fed it valuable for 
students to have. 

After goals and objectives for ny coarse 
are established: 

9. I keep them in mind but seldom write 
diem down. 

10. I describe them briefly in the course 
syllabus. 

11. I describe them in considerable detail 
in the course syllabus. 

12. I discuss them wiUi students at dte rust 
class session. 

13. I discuss diem with students 
occasionally duoughout the term. 

14. I discuss how each class assignment 
relates to Uiem. 

15. I revise them frequently duoughout the 
term. 

16. I keep diem in mind but don't 
deliberately share Uiem with students. 
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Part IX. Arranging Course Content 

Fteulty BMotben in difliBrQiit fields nuy select different ways 
of anangiBgcQiieat of a course for presentation. Even 
widiin fields, the way fiKulty amnge course content varies 
aocading to die level and putpoae of die course. 

Keepiiv in mind your come, how cloae is each of die seven 
desoiptions below to die way you prefer id arrange content? 



V«y much like my couree 
Quite t bit like my oouxm — 

Sonewhn Uks ny coune 

Not much like my ooww — 
Not iCeO like ray coune 



A. In planning my course, 1 organize die 
material so that it is consiaieni widi 
(he way r . laiionahipa in my field 
occur or exist in the world. For 
example, I may use patterns such as: 
spatial ftlaiiOMhipa, chronological 
irlaiionshipa, physical relationships, 
or other natural occurrences. 

B. In planning my courae, I organize die 
material in ways diat will help 
studenis use it in social, personal, or 
career settings. Thus. I create 
problem-solving situations and 
encourage students to take 
responsibility for solving real life 
prtMems in a logical and organized 
fashion. Since it is not always 
possible to know die specific 
piobleros students will face, or die 
skills diey will need, I uy to select 
courae material so that students 
encoimter broad problem-solving 
strategies diat may be useful in dietr 
lives and career. 

C. In planning my courae, I generally 
organize units around nu^ ideas or 
concepu of die field so diat 
understanding of dieae concepts 
evtdvea in a manner diat represents 
important relationships. I am likely 
to organize material in patterns such 
aa one of die fi>llowing: (1) 
relationships of classes and groups of 
ob>9CU Ok phenomena; (2) 
relationships of dieory to application 
of dieory.or nde to example, or 
evidence to conclusion: (3) 
relationships dial proceed fiom 
simplest ideas to ideas of more 
precision, complexity, and/or 
abstractness; (4) relationships of 
logical sequence in which one idea is 
necessary to comprehend the next 
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Voy much like my ooune 
Quilt abitlikimy coivM — 

SofMwhil Uki my ooune 

Not midi Uto my coum — 
^kM « iD likt my coutm 



D. In planning my come, I leoefBUy 
Cfganiie the miMriil iccQi^^ 
what I tanw alMiit hew Slides 

For example, I may oiganiae maierial 
aocofdiog 10 one or more principlee 
Mckaa: (1) mdeottilioykl fim leam 
aUlU thtt m Ucdy ta be mAiI in 
iMer | fa f"^g! (2) nuft ffM i Aould 
encomier tenUiv i(kw and iknple 

imfiiniliif mkI ooniphi w r (3) tnnlfini 
sh ould UDdonttiid n idoi or concept 
befoit Mcmpliiig ID ininpret ind U3e 
it; or (4) itudenti diottld cncoun i cr 
material geared to their readiness to 
leam. 

E. In planning my courae, I oiianize 
materials in ways that will help 
students attain knowledge and skills 
needed in their choaen careers. My 
familiarity with the practice field and 
the needs of potential emptoyen 
provides impoftant guidance in 
airanging course conienL 

F. In planning my course, I genenlly 
organize material according to the way 
in which knowledge has been created 
in my field. I tend lo structure the 
course around the proceases of 
generMing. discovering, or verifying 
knowledge. Therefore, I typically 
inchide u primary foci of the course 
topics such aa: (1) ways of drawing 
valid inferences; and (2) ways in 
which scbolan in my fieU discover 
relationships. 

G. In pisnning my course, I organize 
materials in ways that will help 
students clarify and become 
committed 10 vahies and beliefs. I 
tend to stmcnve the course around 
issues such aa dilemmas, ethical 
problems, or value dimensions that I 
know have implicatkms for s&idents as 
they try 10 lead a fuiulling and 
exemplary life. 
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PartX. Selecting Learning Activities 

Listed betow ait some reasons why fiKulty might selea 
panicttlar learning activities. Use the scales at the right to 
indicaied how firequently each reason is like your own in this 
course. 



V«y frequnily 
Quht fraqwnily — 
SooMwhM ftcqiMoUy- 
No< vwy ftmuwaly- 



I 
for 



1. 

1 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

11 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 



partkalnr IcaraiBg activities 
ly daaa la order Uk 

Coordinate with the best available 
lexdnoL 

Try out new teaching methods. 

Keep studems' aoentioo in class. 

Encourage class discussion. 

Improve attendance. 

Promote speciflc observable outcomes. 

Provide rok models for students. 

Improve student retention of concepts 
and ideas. 

Promote specific student outcomes that 
may not be easily observed. 

Improve my student evaluations. 

Provide students widi opportunities to 
use or piKtioe what they leam. 

Avoid making major changes in the 
course from term to term. 

Use facilities efTiciently. 

Modvaie students to do their best work. 

Actively engage students in their 
learning. 

Help students relate and iiUegraie 
conteoL 

Other 
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Part XI. Personal Data 

If requeiied 00 yoyr cimpiit, pletie 6U 

informaiioo to hdpdcKribe dUferenccf within the group of 

faculty iMoiben who hive m po o M to this inventory. 

1. Your ikfMnincoc 



1 Yoursex: 

OMile 0 Female 

3. Your age: 



4. Your higheA d^ree: (Check one.) 

OBKhekx's 
©Masaer^i 

0 Two or more master's degioes 
0 Doctonl degree 

5. Your cintrtt academic rank: (Check one*) 

0 Not sppUcabk on diis campus 

0 Lectiffer, adjunct, contract teacher 

0In8trocior 

0 Assistant professor 

0 Associaie professor 

0 Professor 

6. Do you teach full- or pan-iime? (Check one.) 

0 Full-time bculty 
0 Part-time faculty 

7. Aie you tenured in your position? 
0Yes 0 No 0 Not^Tplicabk; 

8. How many full years have you worked in each of the 
following positions? (Comfriete ail that apply.) 

Full-time c<^ge teacher 

Graduate teaching assistant in college 

High school teacher 

TeKher m business or industry 

Non*ieaching position 

9. How many yean have you held your present teaching 
position? 



10. How many courses at each level given bek)w have you 
taught during die last twelve months? (Complete all 
that apply*) 

Introductory undergraduate course Oower 

division, Tirst two yeara of college, or other 
course for novices). 

Intermediate or advanced undergraduate 

course (upper division, third to Fifth year of 
college program, for students with prior 
background in this or closely related fieki). 

Graduate course (master's or higher level 

courses). 
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COURSE PLANNING EXPLORATION FOR PROGRAM SELF-STUDY 

CODEBOOK 



V«r. No. Item No. 

vl 

I. YOUR COURSE 



v2 

v3 

v4 

v5 
v6 
v7 

v8 
v9 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



vll 
vl2 
vl3 
vl4 
vl5 
vl6 
vl? 
vl8 



2a 
2b 
2c 
2d 
2e 
2f 

2g 
2h 



Viriable 
Name 

ID 



course 

yr.tcrm 

classize 

no.times 
add. sect 
purpose 

prep 
cffon 



n. YOUR PROGRAM 

vlO 1 org.goal 



misdis 

misund 

clear 

teach 

rcsrch 

coord 

prescr 

crsint 



Variable Label 

faculty id 



coutse considered 
see attached code list 



Permitted 
Valuea 



Columo 
Number 



00001-99998 LI. 1-5 



0001-9999 Ll.6-9 



term and year 801-994 LI. 10-12 

year (80-99) foUowed by leim (01-04) inissing-999 

number of students 000-998 LI. 13-15 

mssng « 999 

number times taught 000-998 L 1 . 1 6- 1 8 

mssng » 999 

addl sections 1-2 LI. 19 

l«Yes 2»No 9smssng 

level & purpose 1-6 L 1 . 20 

l>dvlp Tsgenlim 3sgenmaj 4ttintio 

S- inter 6-advan 9«mssng 

student preparation 1-4 L 1 . 2 1 

Ivpoor T^smwhat 3»weU 4sexwell 9Bmtss 

student effort 1-4 L 1 . 22 

Isvrylit 2>reilit 3»consid 4sgreat 9-inssng 



Form 

F5.0 

F4.0 

F3.0 

F3.0 

F3.0 
Fl.O 
Fl.O 

Fl.O 
Fl.O 



goal of unit 1-6 
I'gened 2smajors 3*strans 4«career 
5sgrad 6=o\ha 9«nissng 



L1.23 



distinctive mission 1-5 

Isuntnie 2«notqui 3*(smwhat 
fac undrsmd mission 1-5 

Uuntnie 2snotqui 3ssmwhat 
clear program goals 1 -5 

laeuntnie 2snotqui 3Bsmwhat 
teaching goal 1-5 

l>untrue 2'notqui Sssmwhat 
research goal 1-5 

Uuntnie laenotqui S^smwhat 
content coordinated 1-5 

Iwuntnie 2snotqui Swsinwhat 
prescribed programs 1-5 

Isuntrue 2snotqui S^smwhat 
interrelated courses 1-5 

l=untnje 2-nolqui 3=smwhat 



LI 
4«quite 

LI 
4>quite 

LI 
4squite 

LI 
4«quite 

LI 
4mquite 

LI 
4>Kiuite 

LI 
4squite 

LI 
4=quite 



.24 

5»vcry 

.25 

5«vcry 

.26 

5»vcry 

.27 

Saivery 

.28 

5«very 

.20 

f very 

.30 

5"tvery 

.31 

5a very 



Fl.O 



Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9Binssng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

Fl.O 
9snissng 

Fl.O 
9>mssng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

Fl.O 
9=mssng 
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Var. No. 


Itcni No. 


Variable 
Name 


vl9 


2i 


system 


v20 


2i 


nrcrint 


v21 


3a 


stucLaut 


v22 


3b 


fac.core 


v23 


3c 


hierach 


v24 


3d 


inteims 


v25 


3c 


prog.aut 


v26 


3f 


collcorc 



Variable Label 



Permitted Coluno 
Values Number 



sytem. design crses 1-5 L1.32 

launtnie 2-aotqui 3«$inwhat 4«quiie S>vefy 
intexTciated program 1-5 L1.33 

l«untnie 2«ootqui 3«siuwhat 4aquite S»very 
Student autonomy 1-5 L1.34 

l«iiot 2»noimch 3«sinwhat 4«qiiiie S>veiy 
little student autonomy 1-5 L 1 . 35 

lonoc 2*ao(rocfa 3"«mwhat 4aqttiie S-very 
hierarchical progrun 1-5 L1.36 

1-not 2snoonch 3«smwhai 4-quite 5-very 
interdisciplinary apprch 1-5 LI. 37 

l«not 2*noOnch 3«3inwhat 4^iiite 5>very 
program makes decisi(Xi 1-5 L1.38 

l*not 2Kno(mch 3«3inwhat 4aqui(e 5>very 
high level decisions 1-5 L 1 . 39 

Isnot 2snotmch Sssmwhat 4sqtiiie S«very 



Form 

Fl.O 
9>inssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 

Fl.O 
9^ssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssnR 

Fl.O 
9«inssni 



Fl.O 



9«mssng 



m YOimRFT TFFSARnTTTFnnrATTnN 



v27 


mA 


social 


purpose-social change 


1-5 


L1.40 


Fl.O 








Isnot 2snotmch 


3«smwhat 


4aquite 5»vcfy 


9«inssng 


v28 


nm 


think 


purpose-think effectively 


1-5 


L1.41 


Fl.O 


v29 


nic 


{Tractic 


l»not 2snoUnch 
purpose-practical 


3«smwhat 
1-5 


4«quiie 5>very 
L1.42 


9«inssM 
Fl.O 








IsiUH 2xnounch 


3»smwhal 


4aquite 5*vcfy 


9«inssng 

Fl.O 


v30 


niD 


personal 


purpose-personal enrich 


1-5 


L1.43 








l«not 2Knotinch 


3=smwhai 


43squite S>vciy 


9»inssng 


v31 




great 


purpose-great ideas 


1-5 


L1.44 


Fl.O 








l«not 2Knounch 


3*smwhat 


4aKiuiie 5"very 


9«mssng 


v32 


lUF 


values 


purpose-clarify values 


1-5 


LI. 45 


Fl.O 








iKnot 2snotmch 


3"Smwhal 


4aquiie 5««vcry 


9=mssng 
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Var. No. Ittm No. 



Variable 
Name 



IV. YOUR TEACHING FELD 



v33 


IVA 


mode 


v34 


IVB 


interel 


v35 


rvc 


skmas 


v36 


IVD 


phenom 


v37 


IVE 


comint 


v38 


rvF 


orgbod 


v39 


rvG 


concop 



Variable Label 



mode of inquiry 

Imnoi 2«noUnch 
interests and values 

Imacn 2»noUiicb 
skills to be mastered 

l-oot 2*nounch 
set of phenomena 

l-oot 2snotinch 
common interest 

Isnot TBnotmcb 
body of knowledge 

lanot 2*notinch 
concepts and operations 

Ixnot IxnoUTich 



Pcrnitted ColvoiB 
Values Number 



1-5 
3«sinwhat 

1-5 
3«smwhat 

1-5 
3ssmwhat 

1-5 
3«smwhat 

1-5 
Sssmwhat 

1-5 
3«sinwhat 

1-5 
3«sinwhat 



L1.46 
4a>quiic S«very 

L1.47 
4aquitB S«very 

L1.48 
4aquiie 5«very 

LI. 49 
4>quite 5«very 

L1.50 
4aquitB 5«vefy 

L1.51 
4«quite 5«very 

L1.52 
4aquite 5«vcry 



V. INFLUENCES ON YOUR COURSF PLANNING 





1 

1 


niim 


v41 






v42 


3 


edproces 


v43 


4 


politbel 


v44 


5 


tch.exp 


v45 


6 


edcourse 


v46 


7 


workshop 


v47 


8 


practtnr 


v48 


9 


myteach 


v49 


10 


prep.sch 


v50 


11 


prepprac 


v51 


12 


studprep 


v52 


13 


studeff 


v53 


14 


smd.abl 


v54 


15 


studint 


v55 


16 


stu.ethn 



educational purpose 1-S 

l^not 2-notvry 
religious beliefs 

l»not 2snotvry 
teaching beliefs 

Isnot 2snotvry 
political beliefs 

l«noi 2»notvTy 
learned thru teaching 

l-not 2*tnotvTy 
education courses 1-5 

l>not 2«notvry 
instruc workshops 1-5 

l>not 2«notvry 
exp as practitioner 1-5 

l«noi 2«notvTy 
learned from teachers 

Isnot 2«notvry 
prep as scholar 

IsfKH Isnotvry 
prep for practice 

l«not 2>notvry 
student preparation 1-5 

l«iiot 2«notviy 
Student effort 

l«not 2«nocvry 
snjdcnt ability 

Isnot 2«notvry 
student interest 

l«not 2snotvry 
student ethnicity 

l=noi 2=notvry 



LL53 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L1.54 
3«sinwhat 4squite S«very 

1-5 L1.55 
3«smwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L1.56 
3«sinwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L1.57 
3«sinwhat 4squite S>very 

L1.58 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4^uite S«very 

L1.59 Fl.O 
3«sniwhat 4aquite S>very 

L1.60 Fl.O 
3>smwhat 4«quite S»very 

1-5 L1.61 
3s$mwhat 4«quil6 5»very 

1-5 L1.62 
3«smwluu 4squite 5«very 

1-5 LI 63 

3>smwhat 4«quile 5«very 

LL64 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4»quile S^very 

1-5 L1.65 
3>sniwhat 4»quite S«very 

1-5 L1.66 
3«smwhat 4Bqiiite S«very 

1-5 L1.67 
3>Bsmwhat 4--quiie 5«"^ry 

1-5 L1.6a 
3=smwhal 4=quiie 5=veiy 



Form 



Fl.O 
9>inssng 

Fl.O 
9>inssng 

Fl.O 
9>m$sng 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssM 

Fl.O 
9*mssng 

Fl.O 
9*mssng 



9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9»inssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 



9>mssng 
9»mssng 

9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9«fnssnK 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 

Fl.O 
9>fnssng 



9>inssni 
9>inssn! 



g 

Fl.O 



Fl.O 
9sinssng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

Fl.O 
9=mssng 
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Tar. i^w« 


lie ID no* 


Variable 
naiDC 




17 


eft iHtf 

siuuumc 




1ft 
lo 


SlU. SC A 


v^R 


10 






20 


^fllH CAT 


v60 


21 




v61 


22 




v62 


23 




v63 


24 




v64 


25 








finder 




27 




Mfn 

vu/ 




pTug.ini 


v68 


29 


OthCTTCO 


v69 


30 




v7n 






v71 






v72 






v73 


34 




v74 






v75 


36 


trasrea 


v76 


37 


textbook 


v77 




iai^liiljr 


v7R 
V / o 




upporxun 


v79 


40 


t.assts 


v80 


41 


scc.asst 


v81 


42 


supplies 



Variable Label 

student time pressure 

l«not 2-nocvry 
student gender 

student life goals 

l«not 2»nocvry 
Student career goals 1-5 

l-not 2«iK)tvry 
Student educ. goals 1-5 

l>noc 2imotvry 
prevstu success/failuTB 

l«not 2KaotvTy 
college goals 

l«noi 2»notvry 
general ed goals 

l-not 2«notvry 
program mission 1-5 

l«not 2«notvry 
prog responsibility 1-5 

liKX 2»notvTy 
program prescription 

l«not 2Knotvry 
interrelated content 1-5 

Imoi 23>notvry 
other courses* reqs 1-5 

l«not 2«noivry 
accreditation 

I=not 2«notvTy 
employers expect 1-5 

Isnot 2»notvry 
professional assoc 1-5 

l»not 2*notvTy 
external exams 

lanot 2=notviy 
college achievement tests 

Isnot 2at)otvTy 
entry exams 

l>not 2snotvry 
transfer requirements 

l«flOt 2snotvry 
textbook available 1-5 

Isnot 2»notvTy 
facilities available 1-5 

l«not 2«notvfy 
opportunities available 

l«not 2»notvry 
TA's available 

l«not 2=notvTy 
secretary available 1-5 

lasnoi 2«:notvTy 
supplies available 1-5 

l=noi 2=notvry 



Permitted Coloma 
Values Number 

1-5 L1.69 
3«s(nwhat 4«quite 5»very 

1-5 L1.70 
3«smwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L1.71 
3«smwhat 4«quite S"very 

L1.72 Fl.O 
Sasmwhat 4^uiie 5«vecy 

L1.73 Fl.O 
3«sinwfaat 4^uite S"very 

1-5 L1.74 
3«smwhat 4>quite Vvery 

1-5 L1.75 
3«smwhai 4squiie 5»vcry 

1-5 L1.76 
3«smwhal 4«quiie S«very 

L1.77 Fl.O 
3ssinwiiat 4«qiiiie S«veiy 

L1.78 Fl.O 
3»sinwhat 4Kquite S«very 

1-5 L1.79 
3«sinwhat 4«qiiite S>very 

L1.8C Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4«quite S>very 

L2.1 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4atqiiite Savery 

1-5 L2.2 
3»sinwhat 4«quite S'very 

L2.3 Fl.O 
Sasmwhat 4>quite S«very 

L2.4 Fl.O 
3»smwhat 4«quite S>very 

1-5 L2.5 
3ssmwhat 4squite Ssvery 

1-5 L2.6 
3>smwhat Asquite S«very 

1-5 L2.7 
3«sinwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L2.8 
3-smwhat 4>quiie 5«very 

L2.9 Fl.O 
3«sniwhat 4«quite 5*veiy 

L2.10 Fl.O 
3s$mwhat 4«quiie 5»vcry 

1-5 L2.11 
3«sinwhat 4«quite S»very 

1-5 L2.12 
3»smwhat 4sciuite 5«very 

L2.13 Fl.O 
3>smwhat 4=qiiite 5>very 

L2.14 Fl.O 
B^smwhat 4»quiie S^very 



Form 



9*(nssii 
9*inssn{ 



Fl.O 
Fl.O 



Fl.O 
9-inssng 

9«mssng 

9>mssng 

Fl.O 
9«nissng 

Fl.O 
9>inssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

9«inssng 

9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 



Fl.O 



9=mssng 
9«inssn^ 
9>*nissng 
9«mssng 

9»tnssng 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

9>inssng 

9=mssng 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 

Fl.O 
9einssng 

psmssng 

9=inssng 
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Variable 



Var. No. 


lum No. 


Name 


v82 


43 


library 


v83 


44 


av.svc 


v84 


45 


advising 


v85 


46 


instsvc 


v86 


47 


stud.svc 


v87 


48 


piochair 


v88 


49 


piocolg 


v89 


SO 


othrcolg 


v90 


51 


leamexp 


v91 


52 


disc.exp 


v92 


53 


sizeinfl 


v93 


54 


classsch 


v94 


55 


woridoad 


yyD 


DO 


icnpicss 


v96 


57 


req.mode 


v97 


58 


req.tcxt 


VT. SOURCES OF TEACHING AS 


v98 


1 


chair 


v99 


2 


dean 


vlOO 


3 


dq)tcoll 


vlOl 


4 


coUcoU 


vl02 


5 


instcoll 


vl03 


6 


inst.ccn 


vl04 


7 


av.cen 


vl05 


8 


comp.cen 



Variable Label 

library services 

l«not 2«notvry 
a-v services 

l-not 2snotviy 
advising office 

l«not 2»notvry 
instructional devt office 

laoot 2«fiotviy 
student svcs office 1 -5 

lapot 2BnotvTy 
program chair 

l«not 2»notvry 
program colleague 1-5 

l«not 2«notviy 
non-prog colleague 1-5 

lanot 2»notvry 
arts/bks by T&L experts 

iBfiot 2«fioCvry 
arts/bks by discipexps 

Isnot 2«notvry 

class size 

l«n(H 2»notvry 
class schedule 

l«not 2«notviy 
faculty workload 

IsfKH 2«notvry 
tenure pressures 

l«not 2«notvry 
req instructional mode 

l«no( 2«notvry 
req text or syllabus 1 -S 

l«not 2>notvTy 



Permitted 
Valnea 



Coliima 
Namber 



1-5 L2.15 
3«sinwhat 4«Kiuiie S«very 

1-5 L2.16 
3«sinwhat 4«quiiB S«very 

1-5 L2.17 
3«smwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 U.18 
Sasmwhat 4i>quite 5«very 

L2.19 Fl.O 
3«fniwhat 4>quite 5«vefy 

1-5 L2.20 
3>sinwbat 4^uite 5«very 

L2.21 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4^uite S«very 

L2.22 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4«quite 5«very 

1-5 L2.23 
3»sinwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L2.24 
3«sfnwhat 4«quite S»very 

1-5 L2.25 
3>smwhat 4aMiuite 5«very 

1-5 L2.26 
3«$inwhat 4»quite S*very 

1-5 L2.27 
3«sinwhat 4squiie 5»very 

1-5 L2.28 
3«sinwhat 4«quite S^very 

1-5 L2.29 
3Msmwhat 4«quite S>very 

L2.30 Fl.O 
3ssniwhat 4«quite S^veiy 



Form 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«m$sng 

Fl.O 
9«ins$ng 

9>nu$ng 

Fl.O 
9»inssng 

9«nissng 

9>fnssng 

Fl.O 
9»nissng 

Fl.O 
9«inssng 

Fl.O 
9>mssng 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 

Fl.O 
9«nusng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

9«ni$sng 



source: chair 1-5 

Isnotavl 2»nohelp 3«sinwhat 
source: dean 1-5 

I'liotavl 2«nohelp Sssmwhat 
source: dept colleague 1-5 

lanotavl 2«nohcIp 3a<sinwhat 
source: non-dept coUeag 1-5 

l«notavl 2snohelp 3ssinwhat 
source: colleague elswhr 1-5 

Unotavl 2>nohelp 3ssmwhat 
source: instruc devt ctr 1-5 

Unotavl 2«noheIp 3«sinwhat 
source: a-v service center 1-5 

Unotavl 2>noheIp 3«smwhat 
source: computer center 1 -5 

Isnotavl 2i-iioheIp 3=sn)what 



L2.31 
4-quite 5-cxtrm 

L2.32 
4aquite 5<M»tnn 

L2.33 
4>iqu'*e S»extnn 

L2.34 
4aquite S«extnn 

L2.35 
4aquite S^tnn 

L2.36 
4a>quite S*^inn 

L2.37 
4aquite 5*extnn 

L2.38 
4»quite 5«extnn 



Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«iiis$nfl 



Fl.O 
0 

Fl.O 
ng 

Fl.O 
ng 

Fl.O 
ng 
Fl.O 
9«inssng 



9«mssng 

Fl. 
9«mssn| 

9>(nssp 

9»mssn| 

93nissn! 
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Variable 



Var. No. 


Item No. 


Name 


vlOo 




tutorcen 


Vl07 


10 


testsvc 


vl08 


11 


family 


vl09 


12 


prof.ass 


vUO 


13 


instrdes 


vlU 


14 


CTS.eval 


VIL SELECnNG COURSE CON! 




1 
i 


AAAAp«MJIlv 


▼ A 1 «^ 




fnrwl^ inn 

IAlVAIC«AAIi| 


vl14 

▼ A A*T 


1 


vaa*5KAA 


vll5 

V A A«i/ 


A 
■f 


UIUwIlCA 


1/1 1 A 


< 


soc.proD 


vll7 

T A A / 


A 
u 


pCAa*UvV 


vll8 


7 


spcc.voc 


vll9 


8 


diverse 


vl20 


9 


lifemean 


vl21 


10 


car.srch 


vl22 


11 


easy 


vl23 


12 


integrat 


vl24 


13 


enjoy 


vl25 


14 


invesdg 


vl26 


15 


inter.co 


vl27 


16 


solvprob 


vl28 


17 


ex.inq 



Variable Label 

source: stu asst center 

lanoiavl 2«nohelp 
source: test scoring svc 

Unotavl 2sfiohelp 
source: own family 1-S 

Unottvl 2«nohelp 
source: professional assoc 

Ivooiavl TMobieip 
source: instruc des rdngs 

l«aocavl 2i4iohelp 
source: stu course evals 

Unottvl 2»nohelp 



important concepts 1-5 

lanottll 2>notinch 
nxxle of inquiry 

l»nottU 2>nounch 
essential skills 

UnottU 2xnottnch 
interrelationships 1-5 

l«noaU 2>notnich 
rel to social problems 

Ivnotall 2«notinch 
stu personal devt 1-5 

l»notall 2>notinch 
specialized vocab 1-5 

Nnotall 2>nounch 
diverse views 

l»notaU 2«notnich 
search for meaning 1 -5 

latnotall 2>Bnouiich 
career search 

Isfiotall 2snounch 
easy to learn 

IsnotaU 2a:nouiich 
helps integrate 

Unottll 2«nounch 
enjoyable to leam 1-5 

Unottll 2»notinch 
further investigations 

Unottll 2snotinch 
interrelated concepts 

UnottU 2si ounch 
problem solving 

UnottU Zsnotinch 
inquiry in field 

Unotall 2=notmch 



Permitted 
Valaei 



Colnma 
Namber 



1-5 L2.39 
3«smwhat 4«qiiiie 5-extnn 

1-5 L2.40 
3««smwhat 4aquiie Swextnn 

L2.41 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4^uite 5«cxtnn 

1-5 L2.42 
3*«mwhat 4aquiie ^extnn 

1-5 L2.43 
3«ffflwfaat 4-quiie 5-cxtnn 

1-5 L2.44 
3"«ffiwhat 4*quite S-extrm 



L2.45 Fl.O 
3«srowhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L2.46 
3«smwhat 4«quitc S«very 

1-5 L2.47 
3«$niwhat 4«qiutt 5>very 

L2.48 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4aquile S^very 

1-5 L2.49 
3«smwhat 4«quite S>ivery 

U.50 Fl.O 
3*smwhat 4»qiiite 5»very 

L2.51 Fl.O 
3«$mwhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L2.52 
3»$mwhat 4«quiie S«very 

L2.53 Fl.O 
3»sinwhat 4squ:te 5«very 

1-5 L2.54 
3«sinwhat 4«quite 5a>very 

1-5 L2.55 
3«$mwhat 4«quiie 5>very 

1-5 L2.56 
3«smwhat 4>^Ilute 5>very 

L2.57 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4«qiiite S«very 

1-5 L2.58 
3«smwhat ^«quite Saveiy 

1-5 L2.59 
3«sniwhat 4«tquite S»very 

1-5 L2.60 
3«sniwhat 4»quite Ssvery 

1-5 L2.61 
3«sn)what 4>Kiuite 5»vcry 



Form 

Fl.O 
9-mssns 

Fl.O 
9-inssng 

9^ssng 

Fl.O 
9i>nissng 

Fl.O 
9i4iissng 

Fl.O 
9«mang 



9*nissng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

9a4nssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

9«mssng 

9*mssng 

Fl.O 
9»fnssng 



Fl.O 



9»mssn| 

•^atmssng 

Fl.O 
9sm$$ng 

FLO 
fMnssng 

9>Bnissng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9K«nssng 

Fl.O 
9snissng 
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Var. No. lUm No. 



Variable 
Name 



Variable Label 



Permitted 
Values 



CoIbbb 
Number 



Form 



Vm. ESTABU SHTNG COURSE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



external to course 1 -5 

Unolall 2«notinch 
student prep & effort 

l.noiall 2«iKMroch 
structure of discipline 

Unotall 2»aouncb 
purposes of educ 

Unolall 2*iiolinch 
outside requiremnts 1-S 

l«aotall 2atnotiiich 
student needs 

Uootall 2»TKKmch 
Student outcomes 1 -5 

Unotall 2»nounch 
valuable experiences 

Unotall 2«nounch 
keep in mind 

Unotall 2>notinch 
describe briefly in syllabus 

Unotall 2>>nocmch 
describe fully in syllabus 

Unotall 2«tiotinch 
discuss initially 

Unooll 2«notinch 
discurs occasionally 

Unotall 2>notinch 
discuss assignments 

Unotall 2«notinch 
revise frequently 

Unotall 2»nounch 
don't share goals 

Unotall 2snotmch 



vl29 


1 


ext.goal 


vl30 


2 


prep.eff 


vl31 


3 


strjcdis 


vl32 


4 


edu.purp 


vl33 


5 


rqmts 


vl34 


6 


stu.need 


vl35 


7 


stu.out 


vl36 


8 


experien 


vl37 


9 


inmind 


vl38 


10 


brief 


vl39 


U 


fiiUy 


vl40 


12 




vl41 


13 


disc.occ 


vl42 


14 


discassg 


vl43 


15 


revise 


vl44 


16 


noshare 


DC. ARRANnTNOrOTmSF rnN 


vl45 


A 


stmctrl 


vl46 


B 


know.utl 


vl47 


C 


conceptl 


vl48 


D 


leambas 


vl49 


E 


vocation 


vl50 


F 


know. ere 


vl51 


G 


dev.valu 



L2.62 Fl.O 
3«sinwhat 4i*quite S«very 

1-5 L2.63 
3«sinwhat 4»quite S>ivefy 

1-5 L2.64 
3»smwh»t 4«quite S«*very 

lo L2.65 
3ssmwhat 4«quiie S«very 

L2.66 Fl.O 
3»8niwhat 4*quite S^very 

1-5 L2.67 
3»smwhat 4*quite S>i>very 

L2.68 Fl.O 
3>siswhat 4«quite S«very 

1-5 L2.69 
3*smwliat 4^uiie 5>very 

1-5 L2.70 
3«sinwhat 4«quile Swery 

1-5 L2.71 
3«sinwhat <^«qiiite 5«veiry 

1-5 L2.72 
3«sinwhat 4»quile 5*very 

1-5 L2.73 
3»smwhat 4»quite 5svery 

1-5 L2.74 
3«sniwhat 4squite Ssvery 

1-5 L2.75 
3«smwhat 4«qiiite 5«very 

1-5 L2.76 
3ssniwhat 4«quite S»very 

1-5 L2.77 
3»smwhat 4squite S»very 



Structurally-based 1-5 

Unotall Z^notmch 
knowledge utilization 

1 notall 2«notinch 
conccptualiy-bascd 1-5 

Unotall 2«notnich 
learning-based 

Unotall Tmnoxmch 
vocationally-based 1-5 

Unotall 2>Bnounch 
knowledge-creation 1-5 

Unotall 2«tK)UTKh 
values-based 

Unotall 2snounch 



L2.78 Fl.O 
3«sniwhat 4«quiie 5«very 

1-5 L2.79 
3«sniwhat 4«quite S^very 

L2.8C Fl.O 
3>sinwtiat 4sqtiiie S«very 

1-5 L3.1 
3>sniwhat 4«quite 5«very 

L3.2 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4«quite 5«tvery 

L3.3 Fl.O 
3)*smwhat 4ffquite S^tvery 

1-5 L3.4 
3«smwhat 4>=quite Ssvery 



9*<nssns 

Fl.O 
9«m$sn£ 

Fl.O 
9>fnssng 

Fl.O 
9*mssn£ 



9<i4nssn{ 
9«n)ssng 



& 

Fl.O 



g 

Fl.O 
9«nissng 

Fl.O 
9smssng 

Fl.O 
9M4nssng 

Fl.O 
9»insing 

Fl.O 
9*mssng 

Fl.O 
9»m$sng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9*fnssng 

Fl.O 
9sfnssng 



9>mssng 

Fl.O 
9»mssng 

9«mssng 

Fl.O 
9«mssng 

9»mssng 

9Kmssng 

Fl.O 
9*=mssng 
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Variable 



Var. No. 


Item No. 


Name 


mNG LEARMTNG ACTI\ 


vl52 


1 

i 




vl53 




IIwWIIMiILfH 


vl54 






vl55 


4 


ftnc disc 


vl56 


5 


Attend 


vl57 


6 


obs.out 


vl58 


7 


role 


vl59 


g 




vl60 


o 




vl61 


in 


ctii pvaI 


vl62 


1 1 

i i 




vl63 


12 


nochanffc 


vl64 


13 


facilit 


vl65 


14 


modv 


vl66 


15 


active 


vl67 


16 


relate 


vl68 


17 


act.oth 



Variable Label 

coord with text 

lanever 2*notviy 
new teaching methods 

l«never 2»notvry 
Students' attention 1-S 

l>never 2«notvry 
encourage class disc 

Unever 2«notvry 
improve attendance 1-5 

iBiievcr 2«notvty 
observable outcomes 

Isnever 2*notvry 
provide role models 1-5 

Nnever 2«notviy 
stus retain concepts 1-5 

l«iiever 2«notvry 
nonobserv outcomes 

l«never 2»notvry 
student evaluations 1-5 

Nnever 2snotvry 
student practice 

Ivnever 2«notvry 
avoid changes 

l«never 2>:notvTy 
use facilities 

Isfiever 2»notvTy 
motivate students 1-5 

Unever 2»notvTy 
actively engage students 

Iviiever 2a>notvry 
relate & integrate content 

Issncvcr 2»norvTy 

other 

Isncvcr 2=notvry 



Pernltted ColvmB 
Values Number 



1-5 L3.5 
^■sinwhat 4^uite S>vefy 

1-5 L3.6 
3«smwhat 4«quiie S-very 

L3.7 Fl.O 
3a«niwhtf 4^uiie S>very 

1-5 L3.8 
3»saiwhai 4«quite S«very 

L3.9 Fl.O 
3»«mwfaat 4^uilB 5*vtry 

1-5 L3.10 
3«sinwhtt 4aquite 5*veiy 

L3.U Fl.O 
3»sinwhat 4^uite 5«very 

L3.12 Fl.O 
3«smwhat 4^uiie 5-very 

1-5 U.13 
3«smwhat 4<N]uiie S^exy 

L3.14 Fl.O 
3ai3inwhat 4^uite 5«very 

1-5 L3.15 
3«smwhat 4>quite 5*very 

1-5 L3.16 
3»sinwhat 4aqiiite S«very 

1-5 L3.17 
3«smwhat 4^uite S«very 

L3.18 Fl.O 
3>sniwhat 4^uite S«very 

1-5 L3.19 
3>sniwhat 4^uite 5»very 

1-5 L3.20 
3BSinwhat 4squiie S«very 

1-5 L3.21 
3ssmwhat 4=quite Ssvery 



Form 



9-inssng 
9«mssng 
9"mssng 
9i4n8sng 
9i4nssng 
9>mssng 
9^ssng 
9«ms$ng 
9*4ns$ng 
9^ssng 
f^^ssng 
9^ssng 
9^ssng 
9*4nssng 
9«ni$$ng 

9«mssng 



Fl.O 
Fl.O 



Fl.O 



Fl.O 



Fl.O 



Fl.O 
Fl.O 
Fl.O 



Fl.O 
Fl.O 
Fl.O 
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Var. No. Item No. 



Variable 
Name 



Variable Label 



Permitted 
Valves 



Colima 

Number 



Fori 



XI PERSONAL DATA 



vl69 


1 


deot 


faculty department 0001-9999 


L3.22-25 


F4.0 








Mkf» AftArh^ list of CfviM 




Fl.O 


vl70 


2 


gender 


faculty gender 1-2 


L3.26 








faculty aee 00-98 




F2.0 


vl71 


3 




L3.27-28 








QQsfimnff 


L3.29 


Fl.O 


vl72 


4 




hiffhest deffTBC 1*4 








l«Bach 2vMasier 3»fnulMtf 4vDoc 


9*fnssiig 
L3.30 


Fl.O 


vl73 


5 


ac.rank 


academic rank 1*6 
IxNoiAdd 2sLcct 3«Instr 








4«Asst S«Assoc 6BProf 9«tnssng 


L3.31 


Fl.O 


vl74 


6 


fiillpait 


full or pan time 0-1 








Isfull 2«part 9Binssng 


L3.32 


Fl.O 


vl75 


7 


tenure 


tenured 0-1 








l«yes 2-II0 9*inssng 




F2.0 


vl76 


8a 


colteach 


fuU-time yrs 00-98 


L3.33.34 


vl77 


8b 


gnuLta 


grad ta yrs 00-98 


L3.35-36 


F2.0 


vl78 


8c 


hs. teach 


high school teaching yrs 00-98 


U.37-38 


F2.0 


vl79 


8d 


industry 


business teacher yrs 00-98 


L3.39-40 


F2.0 


vl80 


8e 


noteach 


non-teach yrs 00-98 


L3.41-42 


F2.0 


vl81 


9 


yrs.inst 


years in position 00-98 


L3.43-44 


F2.0 








99smssng 




F2.0 


vl82 


10a 


no.intro 


no intro courses 00-98 


L3.45-46 


vl83 


10b 


no.adv 


no intemi & adv cotu^es 00-98 


L3.47-48 


F2.0 


vl84 


10c 


no.grad 


no grad courses 00-98 


L3.49.50 


F2.0 
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Course and Major Codes - Brief Verslor> 
(Adopted From HEGIS Categories) 



Note: ThlA atmpUfted list should provide sufficient codes for most undeigraduate Oelds. To coordinate 
with other college data bases, the full HEGIS or IPEDS classification may also be used (not 
provided in this manual). 



Agriculture. Natural Resources. Forestry 
Architecture. Environmental Design 
Biological Sciences 



Business 



Communications 



Business and commerce, general 

Accounting 

Banking and Finance 

Business management or administration 

Marketing. Purchasing 

Real Estate 

International Business 
Labor and industrial relations 
Other business 



Communications, general 

Journalism 

Media (radio/TV) 

Advertising 

Other communications 



Computer science. Information Science 



Education 



Engineering 



Preschool or elementary education 
Secondary teaching other than math, science, 
or a special subject listed below 
Special education 

Student personnel/counseUng/guldance 
Art education 
Music education 

Mathematics or science education 
Physical education 
Health education 
Business education 

Vocational/lndustnal/tcchnlcal education 
other education 

Engineering, general 
Aerospace or aeronautical engineering 
Bloenglneerlng. Biomedical engineering 
Chemical engineering 



0100 
0200 
0400 



0501 
0502 
0504 
0506 
0509 
0511 
0513 
0516 
0599 



0601 
0602 
0603 
0604 
0699 

0700 



0801 

0803 
0808 
0826 
0831 
0832 
0834 
0835 
0837 
0638 
0839 
0899 

0901 
0902 
0905 
0906 
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Arts 



Languages 



Health professions 



Civil engineering 

Electrical. Electronic engineering 

Mechanical engineering 

Geological engineering 

Industrial engineering 

Other engineering 



Studio art 

Art history or appreclaUon 

Music performance 

Music history or appreciation 

Dramatic arts 

Dance 

Film. Photography 
Other fine or applied arts 



Romance languages 
Germanic. Slavic languages 
Asian languages 
Classical languages 
Other lang««qges 



Nursing 

Occupational therapy 
Pharmacy 
Physical therapy 

Dental hygiene or dental tecimology 
Speech pathology, Audlology 
Medical technology 
Other health profession 



Home Economics. Consumer Economics or Family Studies 



English or Literature 



English, general 
Literature 

Comparative literature 
Classical literature 
Linguistics, Speech 
Composition or creative writing 
Other Jiterature 



Philosophy 

Religious Studies (except Theology) 
Library Science 
Mathematics or Statistics 
Military Science 



0906 
0909 
0910 
0911 
0913 
0999 



1002 
1003 
1004 
1006 
1007 
1006 
1010 
1099 



1102 
1103 
1107 
1110 
1199 



1203 
1208 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1220 
1223 
1299 

1300 



:501 
1502 
1503 
1504 
1505 
1507 
1599 

1509 

1510 

1600 

1700 

1800 
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Physical Sciences 

Physics 1902 

Chemlstxy 1905 

Astronomy. Astrophysics 1911 

Atmotphenc and meteorological sciences 1913 

Geology, Barth sciences 1914 

Other physical science 1999 

Psychology 2000 

Public Administration 

Public administration, general 2102 

Parks and recreation 2103 

Social work 2104 

Law Enforcement and Corrections 2105 

Other public aiTalrs and services 2 199 

Social Sciences and History 

Anthropology 2202 

Econonucs 2204 

History 2205 

Geography 2206 

Political Science or Government 2207 

Sociology 2208 

Intematlon'il Relations 2210 

Afro-Amerlcan or other Minority Studies 2211 

Urban Studies 2214 

Other Social Sciences 2299 
Area Studies (such as Asian studies, ATrlcan 

studies. American studies) 0300 

Theology 2300 

Interdisciplinary Majors 4900 

Undecided 9999 
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Department Codes 
(Adapted From HEGtS Cotegorles) 



NotK If more appropriate, use codes for Courses and Majors. 





nPPARTMPlSTT 


0100 


AgncuiiurCt iMaiursu rvsourccs 


0200 


/UUIIlCviUICf CtfllVUU&lUICiittti Ii/C9if^i 


0400 


olOiogic&i ocicnccs 


0600 


0U91I1CS9 culQ MaXlagCKDCIU 


oeoo 


coininunications axia joumaiisiii 


0700 


v^ompviLcr wvicncCt iiuurmauoii ociciilcs 


oeoo 


ILuUCaUOn 


0900 


ir*Tn ff In ^ ^T~i iTi ft 

crigiric cxiiig 


1000 


r ine anci Appuea Arts 


1100 


r orcign Languaigcs 


1201 


nCBiiXl rTQics^ions 


1203 




1300 


Uawia I^aaviavviIaa 


1501 


c#ngu5n or Liiciaiurc 


1504 


assies 


1S05 


Linguistics, bpcccn 


1509 


r^nuosupny« i\ciigiou9 oiuuics iCAccpL incoiugyi 


IGQO 


LiDraiy ociencc 


1701 


IVlaincmaLlCS 


1800 


miiiiary Dcicnccs 


1902 


Physics 


1905 


\^ n c in 19 1 ry 


1911 


Astronoinyt Astropnysics 


1914 


vjeoiogjT, E.arin sciences 


2000 


Psychology 


2100 


Public Aflairs and Services 


2202 


Anthropology 


2204 


Economics 


2205 


History 


2206 


Geography 


2207 


Political Science 


2208 


Sociology 


2210 


International Relations 


0300 


Area Studies 


2300 


Theology 


5999 


Other 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
THE COURSE PLANNING EXPLORATION 



The Course Planning Exploration (CPE) is available from the NaUonal 
Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
(NCRIPTAL). Although conditions are subject to change, we currently offer 
the following arrangement: 

USER'S MANUAL $10.00 
FIRST 100 CPE ORDERED (with manual) FREE OF CHARGE 
ADDITIONAL CPE .50 PER COPT 

The price charged for the CrE covers paper, printing, and handling 
costs. It does not include a s coring or data entry fee . NCRIPTAL does not 
have adequate resources to perform these kinds of services. Rather, we 
have provided a complete scoring codebook in the CPE manual. 

If you would like to use the CPE. please fill out the attached order 
form indicating the number needed. We also ask that you send us a short 
paragraph describing your project, the type of faculty group you Intend to 
involve, and the results you hope to achieve. We collect this information 
because we are developing a list of the ways in which the CPE is being used 
In colleges. This compendium will be made available to potential future CPE 
users, who can benefit from your experience. 

We have included a brief follow-up form, in which we ask you to tell us 
what your experience using the CPE has been, and a longer outline for a case 
study if you would like to contribute to an emerging volume of fuller reports. 
A list of the items that you added to the CPE for local needs would also be 
helpfiil. 
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COURSE PLANNING EXPLORATION 
ORDER FORM 



I would like to use the Course Planning Bxploratlon at my institution. Please send me: 

gUANTITT COST 

CPE USER'S MANUAL « $10.00 EACH 

(100 FREE CPE. WITH MANUAL) 

ADDITIONAL CPE ® $0.50 EACH 

AMOUNT ENCLOSED 

(Make check payable to: THE UNTVERSITY OF MICHIGAN) 
Ftymcnt must aocompuiy order. Purcbase orders without payment wtU not be accepted. 

ICAILING ADDRESS: ^ 



Please write bek>w (or attach) a short paragraph Indicating your project design, the type of 
faculty group to be InTolved. and your intended results. This information wlU be compiled Into 
a list which will be useful for future CPE users. Thank you. 



SEND TO: NCRIPTAL 
2400 SEB 

The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. MI 48109-1259 



Elements of Case Study 



I. Brief description of college or university 

A S*' e of student body 
E Size of faculty 

C Brief description or characterization of your college and its 
mission. (We can supply Camv»gle type from published lists.) 
Include, at least the following types of information: 
Urban/non-urban 
Commuter/residenUal 
Age of student body 
Unique features 
D. General description of the curricula offered 

II. Purpose of the project 

A Why was the Course Planning Exploration (CPE) used? 
a How was the CPE used? 
C Who provided leadership? 

III. Brief description of faculty group involved. 

A Size of group 

B Disciplines involved 

IV. Results of project 

A What was achieved? 
B What was learned? 

V. Discussion 

A Limitations 

B What do you wish you had known earlier? 

C What would you do diilerently? 

D. Surprises or unanticipated outcomes (good and bad) 

E. SuggesUons for fijture utilizaUon of the CPE 

F. How can the impact of using the CPE be strengthened? 

Suggestions about style: 

1. Use active voice. 

2. Use story form. 

3. List contact persons for further information. 

4. Suggest vignettes for use in CPE manual. 



